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HE World Court has been a very live and 
active issue in many of the primaries held 
this fall. Senator Borah set the fashion, and 
many an aspirant for office, hard put to it for any 
real talking point, has taken this question as the 
basis for rousing speeches on 
hundred per cent Americanism 
and meaningless denunciation 
of foreigners and foreign en- 
tanglements. The verdict of the 
voters has been just as mean- 
ingless as the issue itself. In 
some States the candidates who 
voted for the Court have been 
renominated. In others, those 
who opposed our entrance have 
succeeded. In one State, New Hampshire, Senator 
Moses, a bitter anti-Court leader, carried off a large 
plurality over his pro-Court opponent while, at the 
same time, Huntley Spaulding, an ardent League of 
Nations champion, won the gubernatorial nomina- 
tion largely because of the support Senator Moses 
gave him. So both sides can claim whatever they 
like, but at best, the whole issue is academic. 
Quite in accordance, however, are the proceedings 





> 


at Geneva where many of the nations now members 
of the Court are discussing whether the United 
States should be admitted with the reservations 
tacked to our adherence by the Senate. This is a 
very vital matter, and for an illustration of the way 
the most generous and friendly of Europeans feel 
toward these reservations, we can do no better than 
refer to the article by Mr. P. J. Noel Baker else- 
where in this issue. From his diagnosis of the situa- 
tion, the question of American adherence to the 
Court is of secondary importance to the question 
of whether such adherence would require putting 
the United States in a privileged position or 
amending a statute which is quite adequate for 
forty-eight other nations. How disappointing such 
an attitude must be to those politicians who see 
Europe, spiderlike, trying by all means to drag us 
into her net of iniquity. 

On one point we feel that Mr. Baker has not laid 
enough stress. The discussions which have so far 
taken place in Geneva have proved the utility of 
the American reservations in one important respect. 
The members of the League did not themselves know 
what procedure was necessary to call from the Court 
an advisory opinion. Now that the United States 
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wishes an opportunity to veto any such call if it 
“claims” an interest in the subject requiring the 
opinion, the other nations will be forced to deter- 
mine whether or not they themselves have not that 
same opportunity. At least, the nations sitting on 
the Council, of which there will soon be fourteen, 
can claim that no advisory opinion may be asked 
for without their consent because of the provision 
in the Covenant of the League that every action 
of the Council shall be by unanimous consent unless 
otherwise provided for. In other words, it may well 
be that the famous fifth Senate reservation asks for 
the United States no more than fourteen other na- 
tions already have. This the present conference is 
being forced to decide, and upon that decision rather 
than on any primaries in the United States will hinge 
the adherence of this country to the Court. 


The League Regirds Its Loins 


| Jae September for the past six years the 
Assembly of the League of Nations has held 
its annual meeting prepared to face some knotty 
problem, but in September, 1925, and again during 
this month it has had to plunge into something more 
than a problem — a veritable Rubicon. Last year, 
when the unexpected obstinacy of Spain, Poland, 
and Brazil forced the Assembly to announce that 
“the difficulties encountered have prevented the 
attainment of the purpose for which it was con- 
vened,” the question of the Locarno treaties and 
the admission of Germany were postponed for a 
year. League partisans groaned; _bitter-enders 
cheered and loudly predicted that another year would 
see the complete demoralization of the whole League 
structure. But the secretariat, that able body of 
devoted if inconspicuous men and women who form 
the working organism of the League, grimly pulled 
in its belt a notch, rolled up its sleeves, and focused 
its collective mind on the problem of effecting a 
solution. Effecting solutions had been its job in 
twenty or more different fields of international 
activity for six years. Here was merely another 
problem, greater in proportions than any yet tackled, 
but by no means insoluble. And apparently it has 
found the way. 

Lord Robert Cecil, the strongest bulwark the 
League has had to lean on since its inception, was 
chosen to sponsor the plan. In brief, it provided for 
nine instead of six nonpermanent seats on the Coun- 
cil, three of which could be held for a period of three 
years with the privilege of being held again by the 
same nations for succeeding periods of three years. 
The intent, of course, was to let Spain, Brazil, and 
Poland hold these semipermanent, nonpermanent 
seats while admitting Germany alone to a permanent 
seat. It is at best a compromise plan, but certainly 
it is far from ridiculous as some commentators have 
characterized it on this side of the Atlantic. No 


plan could be termed ridiculous that bids fair to 
solve a problem which wrecked last year’s Assembly 
meeting and might well wreck the League unless 
somehow dealt with. At the moment of writing, the 
only difficulty with the plan seems to be the embar- 
rassment of putting it into effect without Spain 
and Brazil, both of which nations are still sulking 
in their tents and nursing injured prides. That hardly 
looms up as an insuperable difficulty, particularly 
as Spain seems about to resign from the. League 
and Geneva is taking the wholesome attitude of 
being willing to drop Brazil entirely rather than 
to sacrifice Germany’s entrance into the inter- 
national fold. 


Sacco and Vanzetti 


mone have been reopened after five 
years in the notorious Sacco-Vanzetti case 
which involved the murder of two men and the 
robbing of a pay-roll clerk in 1921 at Braintree, 
Massachusetts. 

Last January we expressed our appreciation of 
the courageous action of William G. Thompson, 
a leading Boston lawyer, in becoming counsel for 
these penniless anarchists, not 
because he had a personal in- 
terest in their innocence or 
guilt, but because he felt the 
trial at Dedham in 1921 had 
been unfair. Since January, 
some sixty affidavits have been 
locked in the secret file of the 
Supreme Court at Dedham 
which tend to show, not only 
that the two men were con- 
demned unjustly, but that State officials and De- 
partment of Justice agents have united to keep the 
real murderers from arrest. 

The Sacco-Vanzetti affair has assumed world-wide 
proportions and has become the symbolic case of 





. Justice perverted because of anti-Red feeling. Many 


persons all over the world believe that Sacco and 
Vanzetti were condemned, not because they com- 
mitted murder in Braintree, but because they were 
anarchists. No one but a legal student has the right 
to an opinion, but sufficient confusion exists in the 
evidence to throw real doubt on Niccola Sacco’s 
guilt. We would, therefore, like to see the case fully 
and finally cleared up, and the soundness of the 
courts vindicated. 

Recently, the case has assumed a definite political 
complexion. Many Italians have regarded the con- 
demnation of Sacco and Vanzetti as a discrimination 
against their race. And the Italian voting population 
of Massachusetts is not negligible. Officials, from 
Governor Fuller down, are interested in its outcome. 
But every consideration is secondary to the para- 
mount one of vindicating the honor of the courts. 
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In this connection there is one argument which is 
certain to have weight with State and court officials 
who have dealt with the case — whatever their 
present beliefs. It has cropped up already and is in 
our opinion entirely false. This is the fear that “peo- 
ple will lose their faith in the courts” if the case is 
reopened and the convicted men should be proved 
innocent. It is urged that a new trial be stalled off. 
Here is the coward’s refuge — a pernicious anemia 
of the public conscience, and bad psychology to 
boot. In the long run, public confidence establishes 
itself on truth. Let the case be given a final hearing 
attended by the fullest publicity and the most 


rigorous justice. 


Rosinante Once More 


OMEHOW, the ancient dignity and pride of 
Spain seem a little dingy and shopworn nowa- 
days. It is a fine thing to be proud, to remember the 
past with satisfaction, to honor the glories of one’s 
forefathers. But it is not well constantly to look 
backward, to live so thoroughly in the memories 
of great deeds done long ago as to be blind to the 
present and unwatchful for the future. Nor is it 
wise to expect others to estimate your value in the 
Twentieth Century on the basis of a performance in 
the Sixteenth. Above all, it is not dignified to grow 
huffy and petulant when your peers appraise you 
by the standards of today instead of by your 
standards of yesterday. 

In no sense of the word is Spain a great power in 
the world today. She is the mother of powerful 
children; she still retains the flavor and the tang of 
her rare individuality, but in every attribute of 
national power she is impotent, ineffective, broken. 
She cannot govern herself except through a military 
dictatorship — itself sitting none too easily in the 
saddle; she cannot maintain a colonial empire con- 
sisting of a strip of mountains on the North African 
coast without scandal and defeat and ruinous ex- 
travagance; she cannot think in the vital terms of 
economics; she merely exists — a tired land waiting 
for a renaissance. 

Yet because she was refused a permanent seat 
on the Council of the League, Spain threatens to 
resign from the League and.retire to her superb 
isolation behind the Pyrenees. Spaniards may get 
some comfort from this gesture, but there is little 
dignity in it and too much of the age-old boneheaded- 
ness which lost Spain the greatness she won by the 
sword. With just such futile blindness she threw 
away her empire and still contrived to hug her 
delusions of grandeur. Apparently, there is in the 
Spanish temperament a positive talent for mis- 
directed political energy. We had hoped that a 
military dictatorship — however repugnant to our 
ideas of freedom — would have developed some 
sense of reality, some feeling for the pragmatics of 


international relations. But no, running true to 
form, Spain heads in the wrong direction once again, 
and prances off, tail up, eyes flashing, nostrils snort- 
ing, joints creaking — a proud Rosinante, if you 
like, but Rosinante, just the same. 


Lo, the Poor Frenchman! 


ITY the poor Frenchman, now by governmental 
fiat restrained from eating in his hotel or res- 
taurant a meal containing more than two principal 
courses! Naturally, such petty provender as bors 
d’euvres, soups, salads, cold meats, delicatessen, 
game, sweets, and desserts do not rank among 
principal courses; of these the Gaul may partake — 
as it were— ad nauseam. But only two principal 
— or the flic will get you! Then there will be 
a “history” or an “incident” or even perhaps a 
verbal process and a black mark on your petition 
for the Academic Palms. 

What, then, the ham-and-eggs American citizen 
asks, are principal courses? Are they a boar’s head 
and a stuffed sturgeon, for example? What is the 
matter, anyhow, with a meal consisting of bors 
d’euvres, soup, partridge, cold meat and salad, 
French pastry, stewed prunes, and six kinds of wine? 
It sounds all right to me. 

Ah, no, it is all wrong. What is a dinner if it be 
not right; if the fish, if the roast be not suitably 
included. And to be confined to ¢wo principal courses 
approaches tyranny; it attacks personal liberty; 
it interferes with age-long formulas; it upsets la- 
boriously acquired digestive habitudes. This, too, 
may well be blamed on Uncle Shylock. His Gorging 
Jacks and Guzzling Jimmies may eat six kinds of 
meat bought with their almighty dollars, but the 
sons of Vercingetorix are constrained to two. There 
is little or no justice in the world. 


This Textile Anaemia 


fies Republican party chiefs, in announcing 
that prosperity would be the keynote of the 
fall campaign, seem blandly to have overlooked the 
anemic state of the textile industry — second 
largest in the country in point of capital involved. © 
Dividends of New England textile corporations 
have become an archeological curiosity, most of the 
mills are on part time, and twenty-five per cent of 
the workers are out of jobs. Explanations are plen- 
tiful: economists point to Southern competition, 
and manufacturers complain about labor, — in par- 
ticular, the eight-hour restriction of the unions, — 
and these sad-eyed employers look yearningly at 
the South Carolina mills where eleven hours is the 
working day. To cap it all, President Green of the 
American Federation of Labor has just announced 
his diagnosis of the case. The disease, it seems, is 
overproduction; and the cure, shorter hours. This 
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is too much! Textile manufacturers are uniting to 
pour contempt-on Mr. Green. 

Indeed, it hardly seems to us that the labor chief 
has covered the whole case. We like Mr. Hoover's 
diagnosis better, or rather, that of his committee 
of the Federated Engineering Societies. First pub- 
lished in 1921 as part of a survey on waste in six 
leading industries, it has never been refuted. The 
textile industry, according to the engineers, is 50.8 
per cent efficient. Or, stated differently, “the prob- 
lem and the possibility” remain of reducing a waste 
of 49.2 per cent. Furthermore, in analyzing respon- 
sibility for this waste, the engineers discovered that 
management — largely controllable by the individ- 
ual plant— was responsible for 24.7 per cent; 
outside contacts — largely controllable by the in- 
dustry as a whole, and hence assignable to manage- 
ment — were responsible for 19.8 per cent; and 
labor — largely controllable by itself— was re- 
sponsible for 4.7 per cent. 

All this inclines us to agree with the candid tex- 
tile manufacturer who is said to have remarked last 
winter that it wasn’t the eight-hour day for labor 
that needed abolishing, but the three-hour day for 
mill treasurers. 


Professional Tennis 
LLE. SUZANNE LENGLEN has become a 


professional tennis player and so has Miss 
Mary Browne. Doubtless, other well-known players, 
men and women, hitherto classed as amateurs, will 
follow their example provided the rewards are 
sufficiently tempting. Many of our contemporaries 
regard this situation. as containing a very serious 
threat to the institution of amateur lawn tennis. 
They feel that Mlle. Lenglen and Miss Browne have 
in a way been false to a cause, that they have hauled 
down a flag which they were pledged to defend. 
We do not share this opinion. Of course it would 
have been a fine thing if lawn tennis had continued 
along its original lines as a game played for the fun 
of the thing by ladies and gentlemen. But, given the 
competitive nature of the human race, the institu- 
tution of championships was inevitable, and with the 
struggle for championships developed a constantly 
rising standard of play and a greater specialization. 
To be a first-class tournament player has come to 
mean that one must devote the better part of one’s 
life to tennis. As the brilliance of the topnotchers 
increased, so the public interest in their performances 
increased; great crowds flocked to the matches; the 
presence of a few stars of the first magnitude meant 
a profitable tournament, their absence meant failure. 
These virtuosos of the racquet acquired a com- 
mercial, box-office value; they almost lived on 
their tennis. They were not professionals, but 
some of them were not, in any very real sense, 
amateurs. The most elaborate rules, the most 


stringent regulations had to be formed by the 
tennis associations to keep them within the legal 


limits of amateur sport. The whole system had 


about it something unreal and unsound. 

Miss Browne said of her action, “It will help to 
take the hyprocrisy out of American lawn tennis,” 
and we think she is right. Certainly, her frank and 
open professionalism is a more honest thing than 
the near amateurism of some players. Professional 
tennis may or may not succeed from the standpoint 
of the box office, but if it succeeds it will be due to 
the fact that the public has been carefully educated 


by the tennis authorities to appreciate and demand . 


a standard of play which in general is only attainable 
by those who make a life work of the game. 


Were Officals Bribed? 


ieee trial now being conducted of former At- 
torney-General Harry M. Daugherty and. Col. 
Thomas W. Miller is important, not only in bringing 
to the bar’of justice two members of the Ohio gang, 
but in serving to remind the 
nation once more that its legal 
system is pitifully inadequate 
to deal with the affluent of- 
fender. Aside from Cramer of 
the Veterans Bureau, Jesse 
Smith of the Department of 
Justice, and John T. King of 
the Republican national com- 
mittee, the first two of whom 
took their own lives and the 
latter called by disease, not one member of the gang 
but has lived in comparative peace and plenty since 
the Teapot Dome and Veterans Bureau scandals 
were first unearthed. No blame is attachable to the 
Administration for this; it comes down to the simple 
fact that in spite of vigorous attempts at prosecution 
by the Department of Justice and Messrs. Pomerene 
and Roberts, high-priced attorneys for the defend- 
ants have taken advantage of all opportunities for 
delay and retarded the proceedings to a snail’s pace. 

It is unfair to judge the defendants, Miller and 
Daugherty, before a jury of their peers has rendered 
a verdict, but from the evidence so far advanced 
there seems but little doubt that the Government 
has a good case. Four years ago all too many good 
citizens were decrying any discussion of the Wash- 
ington scandals as most subversive of confidence in 
our form of government. Pitiful as the spectacle of 
two former prominent officials on trial for accepting 
bribes may be, it isa more reassuring phenomenon 
than the former attempts to belittle the corruption 
of their gang. Everything that surrounded the 
activities of Daugherty was a festering sore in our 
Government. The sooner those sores are cut away by 
clean legal action, the sooner can confidence in the 
form of our Government be restored. 
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What’s the Matter with 
Politics? 


ITH the memory of at least two primary 
fights, a public scandal, and the fair pos- 
sibility that further huge expenditures in 
the November elections will heap added disgrace 
upon the nation’s electorate, it is time to call a 
halt and take stock of proposed remedial measures 
before the very repetition of such crimes against 
democratic government gives them tacit sanction. 
Clearly something is rotten with a system whereby 
offices of national prominence are placed within 
reach of the highest bidder — his for the spending, 
no matter what his qualification for service. 
Sixteen years ago, the primary was hailed as a 
splendid advance in democratic government — a 


crashing blow to the boss and the packed convention. . 


In practice it has proved — what? That the system 
is as open to abuse as was the old convention 
method. True, it may cost the manipulator more 
to turn the scales in his favor, but no doubt the 
greater rewards of 1926 over 1910 make the extra 
expenditure worth while — just how valuable may 
be surmised from the millions spent in Pennsyl- 
vania and Illinois. The fact that certain interests 
in these two States felt justified in their expendi- 


tures is ample proof that no effort should be spared — 


to inaugurate a new nominating system which shall 
leave the fewest possible openings for corruption. 

More than two years before the recent scandals 
aroused demand for reform, THE INDEPENDENT 
proposed a plan which we felt then and still feel to 
contain the maximum number of safeguards. By its 
provisions, the old convention system would be 
restored, but with this difference: that a period of 
sixty days following the date of the convention 
would be allowed voters to file petitions objecting 
to the party nominees. Providing twenty per cent 
of the qualified voters signed the petition, the 
authorities would declare that the nominations had 
been contested, and a primary would be held 
within sixty days, the successful candidates at the 
primary to be declared the official nominees of the 
party. No plan has been advanced which so suc- 
cessfully guards the interest of the voter. The 
threat of a primary serves as an effectual check upon 
boss-ridden conventions and, should machine tac- 
tics be successful in naming undesirable candidates 
at the convention, publicity resulting from the 
contested nominations should be ample to insure 
their defeat in the primary. 

Recently, the Proportional Representation League 
has suggested a plan of primary reform based on the 
“alternate vote” which, while insuring the nomi- 
nation of a candidate who had received a majority 
of the votes cast, would hardly do away with whole- 
sale corruption. The proposed plan is based upon 


each voter’s naming a second choice when he marks. 
his ballot. Then, in case none of the candidates re- 
ceives a majority of the votes cast, the lowest 
contender is dropped from the running and his 
ballots are counted according to the second choices 
indicated upon them. The scheme’s sponsors are 
correct in contending that it would make the elec- 
tion of a minority candidate impossible, but we 
fail to see how it would eliminate corrupt elections. 
In the Pennsylvania primary where the first of the 
huge slush funds was used, Representative Vare, 
the successful candidate, received 596,928 votes; 
Senator Pepper, 515,502; and Governor Pinchot, 
339,127. Forty-one per cent of the votes cast gave 
Mr. Vare the nomination, and, since both Pepper 
and Pinchot were drys while Vare was a wet, it is 
fair to suppose that had Governor Pinchot been 
dropped from the running as the lowest contender, 
his supporters would have been more likely to 
indicate Senator Pepper as their second choice 
than Representative Vare. At any rate, one of the 
two would have received a clear majority. But in 
the case of Pennsylvania’s primary, unfortunately, 
such a result would hardly have gone far to correct 
the abuses complained of. For both Pepper and 
Vare campaign organizations had spent huge sums 
of money — the former in the neighborhood of 
$2,000,000, the latter something over $600,000. In 
the case of the Illinois primary, nothing at all would 
have been accomplished by the alternate-vote 
system for there were but two candidates in the 
field. 

No, the whole problem goes deeper than that, and 
in the end lodges itself squarely with the country’s 
electorate. The most casual observer cannot fail 
to note the political lethargy of the country, as ap- 
palling as it is harmful to good government. Fewer 
and fewer of the younger men of the country take an 
interést in their party’s candidates, and this youth- 
ful indifference takes its cue from the older men. 
The primary has played its part in placing politics 
outside the everyday life of the average citizen. 
Under the old convention system, there was closer 
contact, the possibility, at least, of a part in select- 
ing the party’s delegates if not of actual partici- 
pation in the convention itself. Each community 
seemed a more intimate part of the nominating 
whole, and the election of delegates of the right 
type brought the larger fights for national office 
into Main Street. The primary has robbed them of 
their personality and of their appeal. Not until a 
change has been made which draws aside the present 
cloak of impersonality will the electorate see again 
its intimate concern in selecting officeholders. THE 
INDEPENDENT’S plan is a step in the right direction, 
a move toward giving politics again a more intimate 
place in the life of the average voter. And given half 
a chance, the average voter will win his fight against 
corruption. 
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(Keystone) (Keystone) 
Dr. Gustav STRESEMANN 
German Foreign Minister who sees his 
- country enter the League after seven years 
of politico-moral isolation 


bly who 





Raout DaNDURAND 
Retiring president of the League Assem- 
has been succeeded by Foreign 
Minister Nintchitch of Jugoslavia 





(Keystone) i 
SENOR YANGUAS 
Spanish Foreign Minister, whose Govern- 
ment has made good its threat to withdraw 
from the League , 


Peace and Dissension at Geneva 
: League Assembly and World Court Conference Face Grave Problems 


O* Labor Day, September 6, the Seventh Assembly 
of the League of Nations convened on the shores 
of Lake Leman at Geneva, Switzerland, to carry out its 
interrupted intention of last March to admit Germany 
to full membership in the League with a permanent seat 
on the Council. But problems hang upon the admission 
of Germany to a permanent Council seat in the shape of 
demands by Poland, Spain, and Brazil that they be 
accorded a similar honor. Last March, their demands 
brought a deadlock which resulted in the session’s being 
adjourned without Germany’s admission. This time, 
there is to be no mistake. 
The Council has already 
voted to give Germany 
her seat; the Assembly 
unanimously ratified the 
decision on Septem- 
ber 8. As for the trou- 
blesome demands of the 
other three powers, a 
new scheme has_ been 
evolved of three semi- 
permanent seats on the 
Council which will be 
offered to them. In the 
case of Brazil, the seat 
is expected to serve as 
bait which will make 
her reconsider the deci- 
sion of last March when 
she sent in her resig- 
nation to the League. 
But Spain apparently will 
not compromise, and, at 


(Jullien Fréres) 





WHERE THE Wor LD Discusses ITSELF 
The Old Hotel National in Geneva is the headquarters of the League 
of Nations, and has been the scene of discussion for issues of the 
greatest international importance since the World War 


a Cabinet meeting following the Council’s decision to 


‘ admit Germany with a permanent seat, it was decided 


to announce Spain’s resignation from the League of 
Nations. At Geneva the step is greatly regretted, but the 
opinion is everywhere current that the admission of Ger- 
many will mark an important constructive step which 
will go far toward strengthening the effectiveness of the 
international body, and more than offset the expected 
defection of Spain. : 

At the International Labor Bureau in Geneva, another 
congress is holding the attention of the world. This is the 
meeting of delegates from 
the forty-eight member 
states of the World Court 
called to discuss the reser- 
vations which the Senate 
tied to American par- 
ticipation in the inter- 
national tribunal. At 
present a “committee of 
fourteen” is considering 
them in secret, before 
making a report to the 
plenary session, but al- 
ready objections have 
been made, largely upon 
the ground that America 
would have more power 
than any other nation if 
her adherence is accepted 
with the reservations as 
now drafted. It is diffi- 
cult to forecast the final 
decision. 
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(Keystone) 

CLAUDE A. SWANSON 
Virginia Senator and World 
Court sponsor who has gone to 
Geneva unofficially to assist in 
explaining our reservations to the 
delegates of foreign nations assem- 
bled there. It was Senator Swanson 
who proposed the resolution for 
American adherence and led the 
historic fight of tast December and 

January in the Senate 


(Keystone) 


THE INDEPENDENT 


THE Ears OF THE WORLD 


Meetings of the League Assembly are scrutinized with 

the greatest care by the nations of the world, and the 

press galleries are filled with representatives of the 

leading periodicals. The photo shows a group of corre- 

spondents just outside the press entrance waiting for 
proceedings to commence 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS IN SESSION 


A scene at the special meeting of the League Assembly last March which ended in a fiasco after Poland, Spain, and Brazil had refused their 
consent to giving Germany a permanent seat on the Council unless they were similarly honored 


(Keystone) 

Sir GEORGE FoRSTER 
Canada’s representative to the World 
Court conference who raised strong ob- 
jection to reservation four which re- 
quires that the World Court statute 
“‘shall not be amended without the 
consent of the United States.” The 
reservations, he believes, would give 
to the United States more power than 
is enjoyed by any member of the 

ague 
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The United States Asks Too Much 


By P. J. Noel Baker 


N September 1, there began in Geneva a 
O conference of the states signatory to the 
statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. They are meeting to discuss among 
themselves the most advertised, but perhaps the 


least important, of all the steps that the United 
States has made toward codperation with the League 


My purpose is to set out some preliminary reflec- . 


tions on the offer and the price. It is obvious that in 
any such discussion frankness is essential among 
friends. Since there is no one whose opinion matters 
on this side of the Atlantic who doubts for a mo- 
ment that the United States has made great con- 
tributions to the cause of peace, or that America 
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of Nations. They are to 
settle among themselves 
how they shall answer 
the reservations which 
the United States Gov- 
ernment attached to its 
proposed signature to the 
statute of the Court. 
There can rarely have 
been an event viewed so 
differently on the two 
sides of the Atlantic. The 
United States Govern- 








Member states of the World Court, meeting in 
Geneva to discuss reservations which the Senate 
attached to participation by the United States in the 
international legal body, have balked at the ‘‘famous 
fifth,” which, they claim, grants to the United States 
more power than is possessed by any nation on the 
League Council. Mr. Baker, Professor of International 
Affairs in the London School of Economics, and pos- 
sessed of a background in European politics which 
extends from the Peace Conference at Paris through 
intimate participation in the affairs of the League, 
analyzes in this timely article the objections to our 

reservations now being fought through at Geneva 


will still do so in times 
to come, we are free to 
speak our minds. And 
not only are we free to 
speak our minds, but it 
is essential that we do so. 
For sound international 


. cooperation can never 


be built up without full 
mutual comprehension 
of different and conflict- 
ing points of view. 
What, then, is the 
offer that is made? The 





ment and, still more, 


signature of the United 





sections of the Ameri- 





can press seem for some 

reason to resent the fact thdt a conference was 
called. To us who view the matter from the other 
end, such resentment seems entirely misconceived. 
For the reservations, if by any accident they were 
accepted, would involve the immediate amendment 
of the statute, perhaps even of the Covenant itself. 
And since, as the fourth American reservation care- 
fully points out, one single signatory of the statute 
could veto any such amendment, it seems plain to 
us that, even from the American point of view, 
joint consultation and decision are required. 

On one point only is everyone agreed — that the 
conference is a big event. It is big because of the im- 
portance of the issues with which it has to deal. But 
as to what those issues are, there comes again a con- 
flict of opinion. To Americans the issue that mat- 
ters is simply this: Will the League accept a great 
American gesture for international peace in the spirit 
of broad-minded compromise in which it has been 
made? To them it is a test of the liberalism of the 
League. To us, the issue is quite different. It is 
whether the conference, by the decisions which it 
takes, will make or mar the future of the Court. 
We cannot see the United States Government’s 
note as a great spontaneous gesture for international 
peace. To us, it is a bargain; something is offered, 
and much — very much — is asked in return. Thus, 
the task of the conference, as we see it, is to 
measure what we are offered against the price 
which we are asked to pay. 


States to the statute of 
the Court. What is the meaning of that offer in 
terms of its practical effect? In concrete constitu- 
tional changes, its results would be but two: the 
United States Government would take part in elec- 
tions of judges to the Court, and they would pay 
a certain part of its expenses. As for the first, it is, 
no doubt, on general grounds to be desired that the 
United States should help to choose the Court; but 
the point is of small importance, since the fifty-five 
members of the League have succeeded, and always 
in the future will succeed, in electing a competent, 
upright, courageous, and altogether admirable 
group of men. They have even succeeded, without 
the help of the United States Government, in elect- 
ing among their judges the foremost international 
lawyer in the United States. And as for the second 
practical result, it would mean that the United 
States would contribute some £8,000 a year in 
relief of the budget of the League. Its existing 
members are not likely to be embarrassed for such 
a sum. 

It is not, then, in its practical results that the value 
of the American signature can lie. It must be rather 
in the moral support of which the signature would 
be the symbol. But what in actual fact would be the 
value of that moral support? Would it add to the 
prestige and authority of the Court among the gov- 
ernments and the peoples of the world? Or would it 
make the governments in any way more willing to 
submit disputes to its decision — which, after all, 
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was the purpose of setting up the Court? These are 
questions which must be answered if we are to know 
what is meant by “moral support.” 


IRST, then, it is plain that the signature of the 

United States Government to the statute of 
the Court would not add in any great degree to 
the prestige and authority of the Court. It would 
not, for a very simple reason — both the govern- 
ments and the peoples of the League have the 
fullest confidence already in the Court and in the 
justice which it does. They have such confidence for 
two different and sufficient reasons: because its 
judges are chosen in public election by all but four 
of the civilized governments of the world, and be- 
cause these judges have in four short years built up 
a great tradition of thorough, upright, and coura- 
geous work. It is not symbols that can add to an 
authority so derived. And the same answer applies 
to the other question. It is hard to see how American 
adherence on the terms proposed could possibly 
make other governments more ready than they are 
to submit their disputes to the jurisdiction of the 
Court. If the United States proposed to sign, not 
only the statute, but the “Optional Protocol” as 
well, then the case would be different indeed. Then, 
in all human probability, the Optional Protocol 
would be accepted by all the nations of the world. 
Then we should have a Court with what Senator 
Borah calls “affirmative jurisdiction” —- a Court be- 
fore which any government could summon any 
other government for the decision of disputes that 
are capable of settlement by the application of the 
rules of law, for 
by the terms of 
the Optional 
Protocol any 
nation signing 
it consents to 
accept “ipso 
facto and 
without special 
convention 
the jurisdiction 
of the Court.” 
Toward that 
objective the 
rest of the 
world has gone 
already very 
far. Twenty- 
four states 
have signed 
the Optional 
Protocol; 
France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, 
Poland, and “™ 
Czechoslovakia 





JUDGES OF THE WorRLD Court AT THEIR LATEST MEETING 
“A competent, upright, courageous, and altogether admirable group of men” 


have virtually accepted it for their mutual dis- 
putes by the Locarno pacts; even the conservative 
British Government and the Dominions are to con- 
sider action on it at the imperial conference next 
October. If the United States Government were to 
accept it, also, that would settle the question for the 
world at large. But does the United States propose 
to sign the optional clause? On the contrary, by 
their reservations they reject it with such brutality, 
they keep themselves with such scrupulous anxiety 
from even the suggestion of an obligation ever to 
resort to arbitration either by the Court or in other 
ways, that it is possible without fantasy to argue not 
only, that American adherence on such terms would 
not encourage states to lay their disputes before the 
Court, but that it would actually be a serious set- 
back to the cause of its obligatory jurisdiction. 


T would seem, therefore, from our point of view, 
that neither by reason of its practical advantage 
nor its moral and political advantage is the offer 
of the United States Government of great value to 
the governments of the League. It may be that for the 
American people there might be some small national 
satisfaction in participating now in an institution 
which the League has successfully built up; but that 
is not for us to judge. 

What, however, of the price which we are asked 
to pay? There are eight reservations. Two of them 
refer to United States participation in elections and 
expense; they are welcome. Two merely state legal 
oppositions which follow from the fact that the 
statute is, in international law, nothing but a gen- 

eral convention 

of the standard 
kind; they area 
harmless pre- 
caution on the 

Senate’s part. 

Another de- 

finesthe method 
_ by which the 

reservations 
shall be 
deemed to enter 
into force. 

Two quite need- 

lessly protect 

the United 

States Govern- 

ment against 

therisk thatany 
other govern- 
ment should 
ever try to sum- 
mon it before 
the Court, or to 
entangle it in 
the national 
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affairs of other states. Seven of the eight reserva- 
tions, therefore, are either useful or comparatively 
innocuous, as the case may be. 

But the remaining reservation, the fifth, is a 
different matter. It deals with advisory opinions, 
and, inter alia, it provides that the Court shall 
never, “‘ without the consent of the United States, en- 
tertain any request for an advisory opinion touching 
any dispute or question in which the United States 
has or claims an interest.” 


O estimate the importance of this reservation, 

it is necessary to recall that in the first four 
years of its existence the Court was asked to deliver 
only six judicial decisions, as against the twelve 
advisory opinions which it was called upon to give; 
that the advisory opinions included among them 
literally every single question of great intrinsic 
practical importance with which the Court has so 
far had to deal; that, by the opinions which it 
gave, it has helped to settle such grave disputes as 
that between Great Britain and Turkey about 
Mosul, those between Germany and Poland about 
colonists and minority rights, that between Great 
Britain and France about conscription in Tunis, 
that between Czechoslovakia and Poland about 
their frontier. It is necessary, also, to remember that 
some of the opinions given have produced profound 
and beneficial changes in the whole policy of the 
governments concerned; that on more than one oc- 
casion the speed with which the opinion could be 
rendered was of supreme importance to the settle- 
ment that was made; and that in the view of nearly 
every eminent authority who has written on the 
subject it is by the development of its power to 


give advisory opinions that the work and jurisdic-- 


tion of the Court will most easily be built up. 

But observe the possible effect of the fifth reser- 
vation on this vitally important power to give ad- 
visory opinions. The Covenant provides that the 
Court can answer, if it decides to do so, any legal 
question which the Council or Assembly of the 
League may ask. But the reservation says that the 
Court “shall not entertain” any question in which 
the United States Government “has or claims an 
interest,” unless the United States Government has 
previously given its consent. Plainly, that limits the 
independence either of the Council to ask for ad- 
visory opinions, or of the Court to give them, in a 
way for which neither the statute nor the Covenant 
provides. And in what way is this veto to be used? 
What is “an interest”? Does it arise only when 
the Court has recognized that the United States 
Government is legitimately a party to the dispute? 
No, for the Senate unhesitatingly rejected an amend- 
ment in that restrictive sense. And the Court is not 
liable to have its work interrupted merely when 
there is a clearly established legal “interest,” 
whatever an “interest” may mean. It may also be 


interrupted when an “interest” is “claimed.” 
Thus, there is, first, no criterion of any kind as to 
what an interest means; and second, even if there 
were, every indication proves that the United 
States Government would intend to retain the sole 
and exclusive right of applying that criterion, and 
therefore of deciding when the power of giving 
advisory opinions may be used. 

And how is the United States Government’s 
“consent” in any given case to be obtained? We are 
not told. It has been suggested by some American 
enthusiasts for the League that Washington would 
send a representative to sit with the Council when- 
ever it was desired to ask for an opinion from the 
Court. It is possible that the United States Govern- 
ment might agree to such a plan. But it is equally 
possible that Senator Borah and his colleagues might 
insist that American consent should only be ac- 
corded by the same Constitutional process that is 
required for every agreement to go to arbitration: 
to wit, by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. In this 
case, it is clear that the whole utility of the power 
of the Court to give advisory opinions would be 
virtually destroyed. Yet, when, with these widely 
differing possibilities before us, we ask for an in- 
terpretation of what the reservations mean, the 
United States Government indignantly replies that 
their meaning is quite clear, and that we can take 
them or leave them as they are. 


” need not be argued further that acceptance of 
these reservations would place the United States 
Government in a legal position far superior to that of 
any of the members of the League who have built up 
the Court, or that it would gravely imperil the whole 
development of international law and jurisprudence 
and of the judicial settlement of international dis- 
putes for which those members now confidently 
look. It may be predicted that for these reasons the 
states attending the Geneva Conference will not ac- 
cept the reservations. They may temporize; they 
may seek indirectly some compromise interpretation ; 
but they will not endanger the future of the most 
hopeful of the institutions they have made. 

This decision, when it comes, need not discourage 
those Americans who advocate the League, and who 
have done so much to promote American adherence 
to the statute of the Court. There is other and more 
important work that they can do. When, for ex- 
ample, they have persuaded their Administration 
to make a declaration to the world that it will not 
support, and that it will not allow its citizens to 
help, a state which is guilty of aggression against 
the Covenant of the League, then, indeed, they will 


have made a contribution to the cause of inter- 


national codperation. The United States would not 
thereby be in any way “entangled” in legal obli- 
gations which it desires to avoid, but it would have 
helped to abolish the crime of aggressive war. 
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HERE are places in 
Europe of great in- 
terest to English 


history, of which most of us 
have read in the textbooks, 
and which hardly anyone 
ever visits. Either they are 
too small or too remote or 
they lie off the great line of 
steam travel — from which 
modern petrol has not yet 
learned to go—or they are taken for granted as 
names and no more, but for whatever reason, such 
they are, and numerous. The battlefield of Crecy is 
but a mile or two off the track of everyone who 
motors down into France from Boulogne, every 
yard of which is known. It is today what it was 
when the battle was fought nearly six hundred years 
ago. But it is almost unknown, and the same 
is true of Taillebourg and the same of Agincourt. 


Now there is one spot 
which I had always desired 
to visit, and yet I only 
managed to gratify that 
desire this year: that spot 
is Chalus, where Richard 
the Lion-Heart was killed. 
It was a death which was 
in keeping with his life. 
The kind of death which a 
contemporary might have 
been certain he would have 
died, for with all his ill 
health and continuous 
travel, he could hardly 
have died save under arms. 
It was in the Limousin just 
where the hills of that 
province sink into the west- 
ern plain. There had been 
treasure-trove. The Vis- 
count of Limoges claimed 
it; King Richard as his 
overlord counterclaimed. 
The vassal shut up the 
treasure in his castle of 
Chalus, there to defend it 
and defy his lord. Richard 
came against it with his 
small, trained mercenary 
force and laid seige. A 
plain arrow with a square 
iron tip — what was called 


Chalus 


By Hilaire Belloc 


It was at Chalus that the greatest of the Plan- 
tagenet kings, the first Richard of England, met 
his death. And thither Mr. Belloc has journeyed — 
a journey long planned but only recently com- 
passed. In this last of his articles he writes the. 
thoughts that moved him as he stood under the 
crumbling walls where Ceur de Lion had fallen 
eight centuries before. Again Mr. Warre’s draw- 

ings enliven his words 








The last outpost of the old feudal keep that dominates the 
hill of Chalus 


~ 










in the French of his day a 
quarrel — struck him down 
from the walls as he was 
riding around inspecting 
those defenses. He did not 
die immediately. He died 
because the wound was ill 
dressed and only after a few 
days. He lived to see the 
place fall, and the man who 
had shot him down cap- 
tured. But although pardoned, after the king’s 
death the bowman was flayed alive by the family. 

The place where the greatest man of his time in 
Europe fell is today a small, half-neglected little 
country town — for it has a market — yet half vil- 
lage; and what is left of that stronghold, in the 
capture of which Richard met his death, is still ex- 
ceedingly impressive. One sees upon visiting it why 
Limoges had made it the test of his power and gave 


his challenge there to the 
man who controlled all the 
resources of England and 


. half those of France. Not 


that it was very large. It 
was the better for being 
restricted in space and 
needing no great garrison 
to feed. Nor was it so 
very difficult of general ap- 
proach, but it was exactly 
suited for a fortress of that 
day, chosen as were all 
Richard’s fortified sites 
(Chateau Gallrard is the 
best known) with the skill 
of the master. Unlike Cha- 
teau Gallrard, however, 
there is no height near by, ~ 
from which it can be domi- 
nated by the eye, nor is the 
mount of Chalus con- 
nected, as is Chateau Gall- 
rard, by a neck or isthmus 
with higher land — as of 
necessity were the greater 
part of these keeps. It 
stood:upon a low, conical 
hill, steep enough to break 
the attack, yet spread out 
enough to allow sallies for 
some distance from the 
walls above. At its foot 
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runs a stream 
which was some- 
thing of an obsta- 
cle,and beyond that 
stream, as a sort of 
bastion, those who 
planned the castle 
had built an outer 
ward covering the 
only bridge. The 
bridge still stands, 
or, rather, after 
much patching and 
changing, the 
bridge of today is 
still on the site of 
the old one. Of the 
outer walls, the main tower still dominates the vil- 
lage; and within the remains of its walls, some few 
houses are huddled. The gateway into the outer 
ward under this main tower is intact. The outline of 
the main stronghold upon the hill over the river can 
everywhere be traced, though it has lost its height. 
A farmhouse of perhaps the Fifteenth or Sixteenth 
Century has been built, backed against the walls. 
The old keep tower on the summit reaches to its full 
height, but is half ruined; at the side next it a gate- 
way and perhaps a chapel, of a much later date 
toward the end of the Middle Ages, retain an arch 
or two and half a roof. The rest is without habitation 
and is a ruin. 

Nevertheless, the aspect of the place is still in the 
highest degree impressive, and its purpose as a 
fortress is insistent to the eye when one stands in the 
meadows to the west, looking toward the distant 
foothills of the Limousin. Those two towers, the 
lower one of the outer ward, and the higher hill of 
the main keep on the far side of the stream, stand up 


as the main outlines of the place. Even the spire of. 


the church is subservient to them, and the lines of 
the roofs of the little market towns have all the 
effect of something created by the original strength 
of a stronghold, something which existed under the 
protection of that lordship and which had been 
created by it. 

Whether as tradition, or because someone had 
wandered there and spoken of the story of the 
place, I found the memory of the king alive. In that 
remote inn which pretends to nothing, and is there- 
fore comfortable and good, they knew so much. 
But there was no full tradition with which to com- 
pare, for instance, the tradition of Falaise, where 
the Conqueror colors the whole town, or with the 
tradition of Mauperthuis Farm and the Battle of 
Poitiers. All they knew was that Richard the 
Lion-Heart, whose name I suppose will always live 
in western Europe, had been killed under their walls: 





The jagged profile of Chalus, under whose walls Richard the Lion-Heart was 
slain, glimmers against a twilight sky 


but they thought of 
him as a foreigner. 
Yet when he 
fell there under 
those walls, he fell 
es Duke of Aqui- 
taine, he was Ange- 
vin, a Plantagenet 
who spoke the lan- 
guage of their lords 
and could even un- 
derstand perhaps 
the southern dia- 
lect of the populace 
round about. Hap- 
pily enough, I found 
the memory of this 
most attractive son in the great brood of Mélisande 
more remembered in Agen, far off on the Garonne, 
than here in the place where he should be most 
famous. For at Agen I found a street named after 
him, and at the end of the bridge over the Garonne 
a tablet proudly inscribed with the legend that 
Richard, King of England, Duke of Aquitaine, had 
been the first to span the river, and that they owed 
their first bridge to him. Many wars have since de- 
stroyed it, and in its place—of all things in the 
world — there is now a rickety suspension bridge, 
built in the days when these hideous contrivances 
were thought marvelous. 

If I were mayor of Chalus, I would erect a monu- 
ment to Richard. It is not a small thing, the site 
where a great man dies; and yet, if you will con- 
sider it, all up and down Europe, the places where 
men have achieved this or that action are rather 
noted, but rarely the place where they came by 
some great death: that which was chief in their own 
experience, and the closing of that experience, pos- 
terity forgets. At Chinon they remember Joan of 
Arc and Rabelais, but not Henry of Anjou, who died 
under the walls above the town mourning that he 
was a conquered king. There is nothing to mark, in 





Aor fe Ys, 


_ the suburbs of Nancy, the place where Charles the 


Bold was dragged from his horse. There is a stone in 
the New Forest for the detestable Rufus, but noth- 
ing, I believe, in the rough fields which mark the site 
of the Hall of Fotheringay. And so it is with the 
place where Richard of England died. Yet I think 
he himself would rather have a memorial here even 
than at Acre, or at Jaffa, or in that village where he 
lay ill, despairing of seeing Jerusalem which lay not 
a day’s march away. 

Irony fills all history — and it has given the 
Lion-Heart a statue in front of the Victorian House 
of Lords in London and made him look like a 
gentleman of the period: but in Chalus there is not 
a bronze or a stone. 
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AN ArT Mart OF LONDON 


Though pictures have not yet come to be sold by the pound, you may now bargain for them in the open market created by 
go-getting London artists 


Market Streets Where Busy Worlds Meet 


trucks, corner groceries, and chain 
stores there are few people who go 
to open market to purchase their daily 


[: this age of telephones, delivery 


necessities. Occasionally, the capable 
young married woman sets forth in a 
fervor of economy to load her limousine 
with vegetables, or prevails upon a 
harassed husband to gird up his garters 
and haggle for the meat, but to the 
majority of householders the custom of 
market going today appears archaic. 
Carts equipped with bells and scales 
have lost their former prominence; 
street venders have betaken their 
bananas and buns to tenement and 
water-front districts where railroads 
cross and recross their paths. What 
with the canning of farm products, 
the daily forage for food has ceased to 
offer domestic attractions —in fact, 
it has almost become a bore. 

A walk through famous old markets 
still in existence revives a flavored at- 
mosphere of the past. Each has its 
taste and tang, each its peculiar anima- 
tion, its color, and its clamor. The practice of reserving in 
cities and towns a place where farmers and merchants 
might exhibit and sell their goods is one which dates back 
to earliest antiquity. Such places were sometimes sur- 
rounded by porticoes or public buildings and entered by 
monumental gates. They came to be distinguished ac- 
cording to the commodities that were sold within their 
limits. About them grew shops and streets, clock towers, 
crosses, and fountains; and though long since deserted, 
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bees ital a eae 
HAvE You SEEN THE MuFFIN MAN? 


After a summer vacation, he is again | 
stalking the streets of London, ringing 
his bell and crying his wares 


their remnants may be seen in various 
parts of the world. 

The erection of buildings to serve 
the purpose originally met by public 
squares did not become common until 
the Eighteenth Century, yet as early as 
1300 the grain market of Florence was 
housed beneath massive architecture, 
while in Constantinople and famous 
Eastern cities, certain streets had long 
been covered over to shut out the blaz- 
ing sun. These streets, relegated to 
various trades, made up the great 
bazaars of the Orient. Among their 

- narrow intersections the curious visitor 
is bewildered by exotic sights and _ 
smells — one moment dazzled by silks, 
swords, beads, and finery, and the next 
overpowered by cheeses, dried meats, 
and overripe fruits until, wondering 
desperately what to buy, he jostles his . 
way back to light. 

In comparison to the jumbled chaos 
of the bazaar, the markets of the 
Western world seem orderly and clean. 
Located in the hearts of modern cities, 

they reflect the mechanical developments of a cafeteria 

democracy. The housewife with her market basket, the 
farmer in his loaded cart jogging to town before dawn, 
the peddler with his traps and trays are figures that have 
almost dropped from public notice. Marketing in its old- 
time sense is no longer a world-wide practice, for the 
function of the market has enlarged and extended beyond 
the street and public square. ‘“‘Who’ll buy?” The cry is 


lost in the roar of modern traffic. 
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A SHIPYARD OF THE DESERT 


This caravansary at Aden in Arabia has for 
centuries remained an important camel 
market. Aden, being a thriving seaport, is 
visited by at least 13,000 steamers a year, and 
as the supplies here landed must be carried 
into the desolate interior on camel back, a 
market for these animals is assured. The 
camel mart just outside the city limits has 
changed but little since ancient times, for 
practically no progress has been made in 
methods of transportation over Arabia's 
sandy wastes 
















(Keystone) 






“Yes, WE Have No Bananas —”’ 


Is a refrain which these African natives 
would find incomprehensible. The picture 
represents a rural market scene in Uganda 
where grain, fruits, and other foodstuffs are 
exchanged. Natives from a considerable area 
gather at a known spot and spend a day in 
swapping their commodities. When satisfied, 
each departs for his home, until nothing is 
left of the market 















Latest MoDELS AT THE MULE AND BurRRO 
AND DONKEY SHOW 






The mule market at Huancayo, Peru, on the 
slopes of the Andes, exists because mules, 
burros, and donkeys are still the chief means 
of transportation in South America. In 
importance it corresponds with the annual 
auto shows held in various cities of the 
United States. Few South American repub-- 
lics are awake to the need of good highways 
for trucks and passenger automobiles, but 
are content with trails and pack trains to 
supplement their railways 
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(Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway) 
Peruaps His CUSTOMERS WILL WAKE Him Up 


Soft rugs and hot Moroccan sunshine are ideal conditions for a siesta. Apparently, this rug and pottery merchant does not fear thieves 
in the daytime, but, slumbering snugly, dreams of future riches 


if 
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OR SO, 


(Ostrader from Ewing Galloway) (Keystone) 
UNDER THE WALLS OF SOUSSE STAND OuT FROM UNDER! 
Not a movie mob scene, but a market street in Damascus where you 


A glimpse of the open market in the city of Sousse, south of 
Tunis, inside the Saracen wall that was built a thousand years ago can buy anything from daggers to prickly pears 
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(Ewing Galloway) 


FRESH FROM THE Boats 
To the New York Fish Market at Fulton Street fishermen from 
many seas bring their season's catch. Here they sell to dealers and 
commission-house agents before rejoining the fleet 








THE NEAREST THING TO SNAKES IN IRELAND 


Here are some Irish housewives down on the beach, where fish are unloaded, picking out a few yards of eel. The eel, it seems, is one of their 
favorite foods 
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( Reystend) 


A WALKING Fur ESTABLISHMENT 
No, a cold wave isn’t coming — this walking Santa Claus is 
merely selling furs to the people of Madrid 





(Keystone) 


THE JAPANESE FISHMONGER 
Fish has always been favored among the Japanese. Raw or cooked, 
it invariably appears upon the daily bill of fare, often passing 
from a tank directly to the table 
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see it!” That is 
what you say 
when you fail to con- 


ws: I CAN’T make him 


vert a doubter in a con- 


tention which. turns on 
a vital point that you 
have labored to put 
into words. Prejudice 
muffles his ears. The 


Seeing Is Believing 
By Ray L. Hall 


Few people realize the tremendous propagandiz- 
ing force of the motion-picture news reel — chiefly 
because its influence is exerted so casually and 


so continuously in these cluttered days of the - 


cinema. Boiled down, believes the author, editor 
of the Fox News Reels, the source of this great 
power lies in the all but axiomatic truth that 
seeing will convince where hearsay and printed 
evidence must fail 7 


their destinations. It 
showed khaki-laden 
transports unloading 
abroad at the great 
docks built by other 
Americans out of the 
funds that were derived 
from the sale of Liberty 
bonds. 


As production man- 








printed word as often 


ager of the Division of 





fails to convince. But 
where tongue and pen do fail, visual logic prevails. 

In this simple fact lies the secret of the greatest 
power that has influenced the public mind in the 
history of civilization. It is a power that might 
easily prove a national calamity. It is a power that 
has proved an incalculable aid in time of strife. 
It is a power with which we are all familiar and 
which few of us measure or understand — the 
influence of motion-picture news reels in molding 
public thought. 

The United States Government awakened to the 
power during the World War. Through its Com- 
mittee on Public Information the nation went into 
the news-reel business. When the first flush of pa- 
triotic ardor had cooled, citizens who had no vital 
personal stake in the conflict began to weary of 
the tasks at which they labored. It early became 
evident that there was something wrong in the rela- 
tion between the people and their Government. 
The war itself was thousands of miles away. The 
Army and Navy decreed a policy of secretive silence. 
Our freethinking people were kept in ignorance. 
Such a condition proved propitious for the whisper 
of scandal to spread abroad. Something had to be 
done to stimulate the public will to win the war. 

In such a crisis George Creel, chairman of the 
Committee on Public Information, turned to the 
news reel. Through the Division of Films, which 
he organized, was issued weekly the “Official War 
Review,” in which Signal Corps photographers 
recorded on miles of celluloid every phase of our mar- 
tial effort. But it was necessarily a piécemeal edu- 
cation. Then a great picture was conceived to take 
the people into full confidence. A spoken report 
would have bored to distraction. A printed record 
would have proved rather dry reading. The visual 
story included entertainment. There has never been 
another picture quite like it. It showed how men 
were gathered together and trained. It showed 
how ships were built. It showed how munitions 
and supplies were transported from factories to 


Films I. saw this pic- 
ture také form and grow. And I never saw greater 
response to any calculated effort at arousing enthu- 
siasm than I witnessed while watching a first-night 
audience in New York. Through “America’s An- 
swer,” the stupendous tasks of modern war were 
visualized. Every ramification was dramatized as, 
bit by bit, the film showed how the prodigious 
effort was codrdinated. When the audience saw 
the amazing complexities of industrial and social 
effort behind the martial force, it brought home 
to everyone his responsibility. It was real under- 
standing, too, the knowledge that comes from hav- 
ing seen, that held that audience silent while a thin 
line of American soldiers walked slowly, steadily 
forward to the mimic drum fire of the orchestra — 
into the Battle of Cantigny. That picture brought 
its audience into the war as surely as if each man 
and woman had been drafted and clothed in khaki. 
“America’s Answer” was really an oversized news 
reel. It was built with news-reel material. It em- 
ployed the subtleties by which news reels secure 
their effects. The reactions of audiences everywhere 
were spontaneous and remarkable. 


HE Government was one of the first institutions 

to realize and try to use this vital power of 
the motion picture. It was a bit clumsy in the begin- 
ning. That was because no one really understood 
the reason it was a great power. The first efforts 
were centered on the captions or titles to be used 
and not on pictures. During the first Liberty Loan 
drive every news-reel-editor was asked by the Treas- 
ury Department to run captions calling attention 
to the loans and asking people to buy. No better 
example of the development of the use of picture _ 
propaganda for war purposes can be given than the 
fact that during the Victory Loan drive the same 
agencies appeared at the news-reel offices with short 
pictures staged by skillful directors showing how 
a dozen of the most daring and heroic feats of the 
war had been performed by American fighting men. 
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They wanted the pictures run — the captions could 
say anything at all. But they knew if the captions 
bore the words “Victory Loan,” the influence of the 
association of idea with the verisimilitude of the 
pictures themselves would produce extraordinary 
results — and it did. 

There are few people who have not seen or do 
not see the news reels. Millions of these have never 
given them more than a passing thought, and yet 
those same millions at some time or other have been 
profoundly influenced by some of the subjects which 
they have seen. To most people, “the movies” is 
a colloquialism meaning a dramatic offering. Many 
persons of more than average intelligence and in- 
formation adopt a condescending attitude toward 
all motion pictures. 

Wherein, then, is the greater power of the news 
reel? One may doubt what one reads in a news- 
paper. A reliable reporter not infrequently receives 
erroneous information. But the camera is an un- 
reasoning mechanism. It records impartially all 
within the range of its eye. Seeing is believing! When 
the news-reel subject is projected on the screen it 
must be so. And therein is the limitless power of 
the news reel. And therein, also, lie two opportunities 
for abuse of this unusual force. One is by associa- 
tion of ideas in subject matter — the pictorial pres- 
entation of a half truth through the medium of 
scenes perhaps taken at widely different places or 
times. The other lies in the caption. Titles in a news 
reel enjoy a special prestige not ordinarily accorded 
to the printed word. A caption should tell what one 
may either see or infer in the subject matter. Prop- 
erly used, it is innocuous. Improperly used, it may 
be insidious propaganda. Being sandwiched between 
visual evidence of the subject, the mind does not 
differentiate between the written title and the visual 
evidence. So completely does 
the written word harmonize 
with the scenes being shown 
that the news reel, iz toto, is ac- 
cepted as a unified visual truth. 

How does a news-reel editor 
know the reactions of his audi- 
ences to the subtleties of a 
subject? The editor of a news- 
paper learns what his readers 
think ‘through occasional let- 
ters, usually from persons he 
has displeased. A news-reel 
editor who receives a hundred 
letters a year from theatre 
patrons would be getting a 
record number. But if he wants 
to know how they like the 
reel,— how they respond to 
any given treatment of a sub- 
ject, —he may step into the 
nearest theatre and a thousand 





Ray L. Hall, editor of the Fox News Reels 


people will unconsciously tell him. On this point 
he is never in doubt. A proper sequence of scenes 
with a patriotic climax is good for a noisy demon- 
stration. But the handling of the subjects has as 
much to do with the applause as has the theme; 
the very same subjects put together in different 
order may not bring any response. I know, for I 
have tried it, deliberately building an “applause 
reel,” then reassembling the sequence to find that 
another audience was stoically unmoved. 


poe the past dozen years I have spent much time 
in the darkness of a projection room. There the 
world has been brought to me. I have seen its dis- 
asters and its festivals; the ceremonies of kings, 
the turbulence of mobs; the gatherings of society, 
and the powwows of uncivilized tribes. And sitting 
there I have seen a submarine rise from the sea, 
fire its deadly torpedo at an unarmed merchant- 
man; seen the stricken ship turn and plunge to its 
grave beneath the waters, and where it sank men 
swimming for their lives — and losing. A picture 
grim with the tragedy of war, more grim still when 
one realized that it was propaganda — propa- 
ganda intended to bolster up the falling hopes of 
a war-mad nation in the belief that all the world 
could be crushed by ruthlessness. For these pic- 
tures, fortunately captured, were made to be shown 
to the children of blood and iron. I have seen the 
horrors of a Russian Revolution — sickening, debas- 
ing outbursts of ferocity recorded by the unemo- 
tional eye of the camera. Pictures made, if you 
please, for propaganda. Made to convince the 
world in some strange way that the wild force of 
lawlessness could override established governments. 
The less terrible scenes of this Russian picture were 
once shown before an American audience. Revulsion 
was so great that the picture 
was promptly taken off. In 
Russia the film served as a 
warning to those who would 
oppose the Soviet. Here, we 
could not and would not con- 
template the possibility of such 
a reign of lust and blood. But 
should Russian Communism 
ever gain a foothold here, that 
picture would serve to arouse 
the nation to its peril in a pres- 
entation more graphic than 
could ever be accomplished 
by the spoken or printed word. 
Those few hundred feet of 
negative are today a valuable 
reserve force against Bolshe- 
vism in America. 

In June, 1920, the Repub- 
lican National. Convention, 
meeting in Chicago, nominated 
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Warren G. Harding for the 
Presidency. Newspapers dif- 
fered in their accounts. Some 
used considerable space dis- 
cussing the reputed words of 
one of Mr. Harding’s managers 
—- that a little group of men 
in their shirt sleeves would get 
together in a room and “put 
him over.” Others gave long 
and painstaking accounts of 
Senator Harding’s public serv- 
ices and statesmanlike qual- 
ities. The discussion indicated. 
that he was not widely known. 
During the months that fol- 
lowed, Mr. Harding remained 
at his home in Marion, Ohio, 
conducting a “front-porch” 
campaign. For the first time 
in history, news-reel photog- 
raphers were gathered about. 
The news reel did not exist 
when William McKinley inaugurated the “front- 
porch” method. Delegations from various States 
arrived to add new interest from day to day. The 
program was widely varied, and it always had pic- 
ture possibilities. On the other hand, the Democratic 
candidate was traveling on railroad trains in the 
daytime and speaking indoors at night. That meant 
poor picture opportunities. The result was that 
Mr. Harding was one of the most photographed 
candidates that ever sought our highest office. 


(William Fox) 


[* the summer of 1923 President Harding died 
in San Francisco. Along the three thousand 
miles traveled by the train that bore his body across 
the continent, thousands upon thousands of people 
waited in reverent silence. It was the nation’s great- 
est mark of respect for a man of high position 
who had laid down life’s duties. And in it there 
was a new note, a new quality. For it was not as 
though the silent multitude desired to show respect 
for a President, but rather as though neighbors 
had gathered, touched by sympathy and grief at 
the death of one of their own acquaintance for whom 
they felt the bond of friendship and to whom each 
one desired to do what poor honor was possible. 
A man high in the leadership of the Republican 
party later told me: “There never has been a Presi- 
dent for whom the people have such affection. It 
is because they felt a personal acquaintance with 
him. For that, more than anything else, motion 
pictures, and particularly motion-picture news 
reels, are responsible.” 

For four years a nondescript flotilla of tramp 
merchantmen and schooners lay at anchor outside 
the territorial jurisdiction of our coast, brazenly 
flaunting their defiance of the laws of the United 





Not all the difficult stunts are performed by actors, 
as the cameramen above will tell you 


States. The presence of those 
contraband-laden ships was not 
a secret to anyone, any more 
than were the reports of the 
futile operations of the Govern- 
ment to prevent rum running. 
Magazines and newspapers 
devoted columns to the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Rum Row.’’ Yet 
nothing was done about it. 
The spoken word and the 
printed word failed to arouse 
public opinion. Then one day 
the editor of a motion-picture 
news reel, casting about for 
a subject promising novelty, 
dispatched a cameraman or 
two out to Rum Row. The 
cameramen were not chased 
away. They were welcomed 
on board the rum ships for 
close-ups, and they secured pic- 
tures of contraband cargoes 
being transferred to the smaller boats that plied 
between the supply ship and land bases. Solely to 
lend dramatic interest to the pictures, the presenta- 
tion showed a cameraman turning the crank with . 
his camera concealed as if fearful of discovery. 
As a matter of fact, the mission was in no wise 
dangerous. 

When the news reels containing this subject were 
released they created a furore. Aided by stimulating 
captions, the motion-picture public saw with its 
own eyes the smuggling fleet defying the might of 
government. What the printed word had failed 
to do, the visual presentation accomplished. Seeing 
was Uelieving! Congress was immediately deluged 
with letters and telegrams demanding that steps 
be taken to halt such mockery of the nation’s laws. 
A few months later an appropriation of $12,000,000 
was voted to equip the Coast Guard with special 
ships to combat the rum runners, and authority 
was granted to double the personnel. 


ENIN died in Russia. As dictator of the Soviet 

4 Government he had forced his way into promi- 
nence as a world figure. Pictures reviewing his life 
were collected by one of the news reels and sent 
along with their regular editions for such theatres 
as might care to use them. I happened to be in S. L. 
Rothapfel’s office when the reel was run off. He is 
one of Broadway’s great showmen and famous to 
millions of radio fans as “Roxy.” Together we sat 
in his projection room. 

“Great pictures,” said Mr. Rothapfel; “wonder- 
ful and interesting, but I wouldn’t show them in 
my theatre for $10,000.” 

Asked why, he reached two conclusions evidently 
so inconsistent that he (Continued on page 336) 
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Trusts versus Tariff Walls 


By Louis Fischer 


ing about in a morass. Yet this is what most 

of the countries of Europe are doing. The war 
and its aftermath hit the Old World a terrific 
body blow from which it has scarcely recovered. 
People on the east side of the Atlantic look around for 
a solution, for some salvation, and generally they can 
suggest nothing more than loans and credits from 
the United States. Apart from this, western Europe 
has really struck upon only one 


[: is a sad spectacle to see a continent flounder- 


any French colonies. The Société will keep out of 
Germany. With respect to the rest of the world 
market, Germany gets seventy per cent of the 
trade and France thirty per cent. Under this 
agreement competition is, of course, eliminated, 
production regulated, and prices controlled. In- 
stead of underbidding, the two companies are now 
in a position to raise prices and increase their profits. 
The advantage to the interests directly concerned 
is obvious. So, also, is the disad- 





constructive idea in all the years 
since the World War, and that is 
international trusts. 

The idea is a product of dire 
necessity, for Europe is en- 
gaged in a bitter struggle for 
existence in which its chief 
enemies are national frontiers. 
Nowadays, a boundary is not 
merely a line to worry the minds 
of grammar-school children or 
a place where presumably hostile 
guards exchange pleasantries and 
sweets; it is a high customs wall 





“Former allies and former 
enemies as well as neutrals 
are pooling their industrial 
and financial resources to 
form combines which can con- 
trol and regulate world mar- 
kets,”’ writes Mr. Fischer, 
a press correspondent of 
international 
Only by such means, he be- 
lieves, can European nations 
pierce the tariff barriers which 
have dwarfed their economic 

expansion since the war 


vantage to the buyers. But where 
supplies are limited and where all 
resources are united, buyers must 
accept the terms dictated to 
them. In the case of the monop- 
oly of potash, the United States 
protested vigorously and even 
refused to participate in a gi- 
gantic loan which the Kalisyn- 
dikat floated. But London took 
up the issue and oversubscribed 
it many times in less than a quar- 
ter of an hour, for now that the 
French and the Germans had 


experience. 








to shut out the goods of all neigh- 
boring countries. And the only effective weapon 
against national customs is international trusts. 
Former allies and former enemies as well as 
neutrals are pooling their industrial and financial 
resources to form combines which can control and 
regulate world markets. One of the best examples 
is the Potash Syndicate established at a meeting 
in Lugano on April 10, 1926. Before the war, it 
will be remembered, Germany was the sole source 
of the world’s potash. But by the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles, Alsace, where many of the 
potash mines are located, was transferred to France. 
Immediately, wild competition commenced between 
the two countries. Each strove to capture customers 
from the other by price cutting and maximum pro- 
duction. The inevitable result was a money loss to 
both nations and chaos in the trade. Finally, some 
level heads decided that the fact that Frenchmen 
and Germans shot one another between 1914 and 
1918 was no good reason why they should go on 
cutting their business throats for decades there- 
after. Accordingly, the French Société Commerciale 
des Potasses d’Alsace and the German Kalisyn- 
dikat made peace and sat down to divide the mar- 
ket between themselves. The French body is to 
have a monopoly in France; the German firm, a 
monopoly in Germany. The Kalisyndikat will not 
try to dispose of potash in Paris or Lyons or in 


buried their potash swords, the 
success of the undertaking was not open to doubt. 
Agreements of this nature reduce the possibility 
of wars. While chauvinistic fools in Germany con- 
tinue to talk about a war of revenge against France, 
German business men and financiers are gradually 
eradicating the causes of friction between their 
fatherland and the republic to their west. In addi- 
tion to the potash settlement, an understanding of 
a similar nature has been reached in the matter of 
steel rails, and discussions now proceeding may 
bring the metallurgical industries of the two coun- 
tries much closer than they are today. To be sure, 
the consumer pays heavily for these international 
business friendships; yet when this method is one 
of the few by which Europe can hope to help her- 
self, at least temporarily, no consideration is likely 
to interfere with its development. 


HE Continent has lost so much blood: that it 

can fight no longer. The international trusts pro- 
vide a sort of armistice. Some such device had to 
be introduced, for conditions were fast becoming 
desperate by reason of insane competition and im- 
pregnable tariff walls. “Trade barriers are working 
havoc throughout Europe,” read a resolution of the 
International Chamber of Commerce which met in 
Paris late in June, “and they should be abolished 
wherever possible, or at least greatly modified.” 
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The Chamber of Commerce further resolved that 
“the present economic conditions, due principally 
to the war, are rapidly becoming unbearable in 
most countries, and especially in Europe, and 
prompt remedies are essential if eventually an 
economic disturbance which would effect all coun- 
tries in succession is to be avoided.” After sounding 
this grave warning, this international body, in 
which some of the finest minds of the world were 
included, diagnosed the fundamental causes of the 
present difficulties and decided that “excessive 
tariffs and prohibitions of importations and exporta- 
tions are dangerous, transportation of persons and 
merchandise is obstructed, customs tariffs and classi- 
fications lack clearness and uniformity, and changes 
can without notice be introduced into existing tariffs.” 

The experts of the Chamber of Commerce, in 
other words, discovered one of the chief menaces 
in high customs duties. Now whether or not one 
believes in a protective tariff for the United States 
depends on the political sympathies and economic 
principles of the person concerned. The United 
States is a continent in itself and can therefore 
afford much which a two-by-four nationette in 
Europe can venture only to its own hurt. A locomo- 
tive built in the Baldwin works could travel from 
Philadelphia to San Francisco without being held 
up a single time by a customs collector. But if 
a similar locomotive was to make a land journey of 
the same length across Europe, its manufacturer 
‘would probably have to pay duty on it at half a 
dozen borders, at least. The procedure is, of course, 
ridiculous; yet it is just such a system by means of 
which Europe is voluntarily draining its strength. 


T would be useless to apply to the politicians and 
statesmen for a remedy. There are twenty-six 
countries in Europe and they must have revenue 
for the support of their Governments and their 
officials. If commerce suffers, it matters little. So 
it was to the industrialists, financiers, and mer- 
chants that business turned; and these men of 
affairs found the solution in the organization of 
international combines. The purpose of such com- 
bines is fundamentally either to make a breach in 
the national tariff walls or, what is more important, 
to obviate the necessity of approaching the walls. 
Take, for instance, the International Electric 
Bulb Syndicate, recently founded with headquarters 
in Geneva. It includes the electric-lamp manufac- 
turers of Germany, the United States, Holland, 
France, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Great Britain, 
Italy, and Japan. The bulb makers in each of these 
countries pledge themselves not to offer their wares 
within the limits of the member nations. Germany, 
for example, must not sell in America or in any of 
the other lands mentioned, but in the same manner 
none of the countries are permitted to sell in Ger- 
many. All the members may compete in Turkey 


or Russia or China. Their own home markets, how- 
ever, they reserve strictly for themselves. 

Such organizations for the division of markets 
and the maintenance of prices are multiplying 
rapidly. There is a bottle syndicate which extends 
over England, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
Holland, Hungary, and the three Scandinavian 
countries; a union of wooden-screw makers, in- 
cluding all manufacturers in Europe; an iron-pipe 
trust whose members are France, Poland, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, and Germany. 


EGOTIATIONS for the formation of a steel 
combine of world-wide dimensions are now in 
progress, which, if successful, will result in the largest 
international trust conceivable, unless an oil pool be 
excepted. Encouraged by Messrs. Dillon, Reed and 
Company of New York City, pourparlers have been 
proceeding for many a month, and today rumors 
of a favorable settlement begin to heap up. The 
trust would include all the great steel corpora- 
tions of the world: England, America, France, Ger- 
many, and Belgium-Luxembourg. Production is to be 
limited, prices set, and national markets guaran- 
teed to the producers against outside competition: * 
Similarly, a Copper Export Trading Company, 
to cover ninety per cent of the world’s copper 
mining (Japan excluded), is now in the process 
of formation. So, also, a chalk syndicate, a lumber 
trust, and a Belgian-German wire company. It is 
obvious that the idea of international combination 
is fast gaining ground. 

Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to imagine 
that the economic consolidation of Europe has 
developed so far as to preclude rivalry of a com- 
mercial and political nature. On the contrary. 
For every consortium there are dozens of wildly 
competitive national organizations. For every 
company which consents to refrain from crossing 
into the territory of an allied company there are 
thousands of industrial institutions paying tolls at 
customs barriers and suffering the consequences. 
Austria, for instance, is half ruined today on ac- 
count of the tariff walls with which her neighbors 
have surrounded her. But it will have been noticed 
that the path on which such relatively unimportant 
industries as bottle making and wooden-screw 
manufacturing first ventured is now being trod by 
mammoths like the steel, potash, copper, and iron- 
piping industries. Indeed, people are already pro- 
posing an industrial Locarno, a sort of commercial 
guarantee pact against foreign aggression. 

Numerous projects for international trustifica- 
tion continue to crop up from time to time. London 
experts, for instance, place much hope in an In- 
ternational Coal Export Corporation embracing 
England, the United States, Germany, France, 
Belgium, and Poland, which might help to solve 
the ever-recurring British (Continued on page 336) 
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markable “To-day and To-morrow 
Series” (Dutton) is beginning to 
run out of those classical titles which 
gave a certain unexpected charm to the 
early volumes: “Daedalus: or Science 
and the Future”; “Icarus: or the Future 
of Science”; “Narcissus: An Anatomy of 
Clothes”; “Lycurgus: or the Future of 
Law”; “Proteus: or the Future of In- 
telligence”’; “‘ Midas: or the Future of the 
United States.” Although at times far- 
fetched, these invocations of Lysistrata, 
Hypatia, Pegasus, Thamyris, Perseus, 
Timotheus, Thrasymachus, Hephaestus, 
and so forth, may have had not a little 
to do with the popularity of these books 
in certain circles. What I should like to 
know is how many mistakes in quantity 
have been perpetrated by inquirers for 
the books with the less familiar names! 
I ask with all the more curiosity because 
up to the present I have not once heard 
the second word correctly stressed in 
Ouspensky’s “Tertium Organum.” 

The latest volume in the series, for- 
tunately, presents no difficulties, for its 
. prosaic title is “The Future of Israel,” the 
author being James Waterman Wise. The 
aim of the book is to analyze the factors 
which have kept the Jews a group apart 
from the other races among whom their 
lot has been cast, and to discuss the causes 
which are leading to the breakdown of 
traditional Judaism and preparing a new 
phase of the Jewish problem. Mr. Wise is 
a Zionist and —I suppose the terms are 
synonymous — an optimist, but his ad- 
missions and arguments will, I have no 
doubt, greatly console anti-Semites of 
the Chester-Belloc persuasion, to revive 
Shaw’s once famous portmanteau word 
summarizing the joint imaginings of those 
fertile minds. 


ie usually readable and often re- 


OR example, Mr. Wise will not have 

it that the reason why Jews have 
felt themselves apart from other races is 
because other races have insisted on mak- 
ing them feel so. Religious, political, social, 
and cultural differences are not, it seems, 
responsible for the Jew’s feeling that he is 
different. Truly a mystical man is Mr. 
Wise. “There have been times when the 
Jew felt that the soil on which he stood 
was indeed his, that the tongue of his 
adopted country might be his own, and 
that the state under whose laws he dwelt 
merited his devotion. Then it was that the 
Jew felt most keenly that somehow there 
existed a discrepancy between his loyal- 
ties. For Judaism was never the mere 
acceptance of a creed or belief in dogma. 
It was not even comprised in the 


By Ernest Boyd 





observance of a large number of tradi- 
tional customs and ceremonials. There 
was something more. There was an 
added, unique, an all-important element 
besides.” 

I can see Mr. Belloc licking his chops at 
this morsel of Hebraic transcendentalism, 
but for myself I am unimpressed, because 
Mr. Wise is unable to give me any clear 
idea of what this mysterious ‘‘something 
more” is. It is not “racial or even na- 
tional”; it is “far greater than the mem- 
ory of a common racial background or 
national history,” and it is “this Jewish- 
ness which constitutes the Jewish prob- 
lem.” The most definite fact that emerges 
from all this is that a Jew is Jewish be- 
cause “his racial and national background 
never became mere memory, never 
seemed ancient or outworn. The unity 
of all Israel, the tradition of the Jewish 
nation, these have not been the carefully 
guarded memories of the past. They have 
been the living symbols of an ever un- 
folding Jewish present, the hope and 
promise of the unknown years ahead.” 

Mr. Wise presumably knows more 
about his people than I do, but it seems 
to me that in dwelling upon this element 
among the Jews he is losing sight of the 
real problem in which Jew and Gentile are 
jointly interested. Those whom he has 
thus characterized, despite his repeated 
assurances to the contrary, will be, and 
wish to be, a separate, unassimilated, and 
unassimilable element in any population 
other than that of Zionized Palestine. But 
what are “the unity of Israel” and the 
“tradition of the Jewish nation” to the 
thousands of Jews everywhere who are, 
or make an effort to be, entirely unac- 
quainted with and uninterested in just 
such purely Jewish matters? These are 
the people who knock in vain at certain 
doors, the people against whom Gentiles 
discriminate with the perfect candor of 
persons who are sure of themselves and 
feel under no obligation to associate 
with those who are, for whatever reason, 
antipathetic to them. 


Readers and Writers 


It has been said repeatedly that the 
Jews, especially those who press upon the 
fringes of society, are neither a race nor a 
nation, but a religion. In other words, 
Disraeli was an Englishman and Lassalle 
was a German, but what brought them 
together was the fact that both were, 
theologically speaking, Jews, and to that 
extent they were more closely allied to 
each other than to the members of the 
respective races to which they were ap- 
parently assimilated. Nowadays, Mr. 
Wise tells us, Judaism is undergoing the 
same changes as Christianity. The 
younger generations have lost the old 
piety and are losing all the beliefs that 
once ruled the lives and conduct of their 
forbears. Religion is purely a matter for 
the individual conscience and dispenses 
more and more with dogmas and ritual. 
Since these Jews have no race, no religion, 
and no country, all that they may still 
acquire, or have already, is the nationality 
of the country where they were born. 

When they have reached this stage, 
even the least anti-Semitic races and in- 
dividuals have to debate with themselves 
the Jewish question. And it is then that 
the complaints about discrimination are 
heard. The average well-educated, well- 
to-do Jew is more likely to be disturbed by 
being blackballed from the Greek Club 
than by hearing that the Poles have 
started a pogrom. He has no more desire 
to see the creatures of the ghetto in War- 
saw, except at long range, than the 
committee on admissions of the most 
exclusive club in America. But what he 
wants to know is why an otherwise agree- 
able individual is excluded from any place 
solely on the ground that he is a Jew. 


R. WISE, like most Jews who have 
discussed the question, ignores cer- 
tain fundamental facts in such cases. 
First, there are plenty of clubs from which 
Gentiles have been excluded for no reason 
except the sound one that they were not 
regarded as desirable members. Secondly, 
there are deep racial characteristics, not 
necessarily marks of inferiority or su- 
periority, which make complete harmony 
and understanding between even the most 
intelligent individuals of those races im- 
possible. A friend of mine once summed 
up this situation in a profoundly frivolous 
phrase. “The reason why Englishmen and 
Americans of the same class understand 
each other, where Englishmen and French- 
men of the same class do not, is because 
they both sing the same songs when 
drunk.” It is such imponderables that all 
races and individuals with political and 
social grievances fail to consider. 
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Two American Poets 


SELECTED POEMS OF CARL SAND- 
BURG. Edited by Rebecca West. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00. 


GOING TO THE STARS. By Vachel 
Lindsay. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $2.00. 


OTHING more intrinsically hun- 
N dred per cent American than 
these two poets can be imagined. 
Carl Sandburg, a son of the soil, singing 
the essential soul of the Corn Belt; Vachel 
Lindsay, another poet of the prairies and 
open places; both inspired with the strange 
mysticism of America, both thrilled with 
the minor of her wistfulness and the great 
major of her hope. 

In the Sandburg volume Miss Rebecca 
West analyzes the inwardness of that alien 
land, Chicago, and its hinterlands. She 
finds a certain similarity between the 
prairies of Illinois and the prairies of 
Russia. People talk and behave on the 
farms of Illinois, she finds, much as do 
the characters in Russian novels: 


There one gets precisely the same uni- 
versal addiction to self-consciousness and 
self-analysis. And then it occurs to one also 
that this place is in certain respects very 
like Russia. Chicago, like Leningrad, like 
Moscow, is a high spot, to use its own 
idiom, on the monotony of great plains; a 
catchment area of vitality that rejoices 
extravagantly in its preservation because 
elsewhere in this region it might have 
trickled away from its source and been 
swallowed up in the vastness of the earth. 


T least, one can agree with her view 
; that the neo-Americans of the Corn 
Belt are liable to certain subjective soul 
searchings and questionings, certain in- 
trospections which they express in an 
idiom of singular vitality and apposite- 
ness. Sandburg, like his fellows, fails as 
a painter of objective reality; the corn 
husker cannot describe what he is doing, 
but he can say quite clearly what he thinks 
about doing it. In other words, Miss 
West finds the Middle Western American 
more interested in himself than in his 
surroundings. He accepts them as the 
Russian accepts his surroundings, with 
this difference: the American material 
tradition is one of prosperity, the Russian 
is one of gloom shot with hard-won 
intervals of happiness. “The simple 
Moujik,” says Miss West, “is only 
Babbitt down on his luck.” 

The editor finds Sandburg in his ob- 
jective moments guilty by English stand- 
ards of “intolerably loose statements of 
fact,’ but “his subjective nature poems 
which describe the effects of the seasons 


A Review by H. J. M. 


as they sweep over these wide lands 
on the noticing kind of men there and 
thereabouts are very beautiful.” The dis- 
tinction is a just one and the criticism 
discriminating. Sandburg is intensely 
self-conscious and, at the same time, keenly 


"aware of the physical world in its relation 


to him. His best work is not concerned 
with nature as such, but with nature as 
an emotional element in him. Through 
his most robustious poem runs that strain 
of pagan wistfulness which is the inevi- 
table obligato to pagan joy. He sings 
the brawn and courage and strength of 
the hog butcher or the teamster, the 
beauty and mystery of the growing corn, 
the flight of gulls over the sand dunes of 
Lake Michigan, the steady thrust of 
muskrats swimming in the Des Plaines 
River, oblivious to Verdun and the guns 
in France; he sings sensual men and women, 
the brown earth and the intelligent ma- 
chine, but always beneath his most 
victorious trumpetings runs the querulous, 
unsatisfied question: What will happen to 
all this and what is the point of it all? 

_ With Miss West’s selections from all of 
Sandburg’s work we do not quarrel at 
all. She has sensed the best of him and 
chosen it as lavishly as wisely. A few 
poems included in this volume might 
have been omitted — more for reasons 
of commonplace good taste than for any 
other. But, on the whole, she has selected 
what the world as a whole will regard as 
the pick of Sandburg’s basket. A selective 
process such as hers is necessary. Too 


often Sandburg does not hit the mark at 
‘all. Too often he mistakes brutality for 


strength and abrupt, coarse emotion for 
something durable and fine. The wonder 
is not that he errs so often, but that he 
succeeds so often, that he molds from 
common clay so many delicate and 
beautiful creations, inspired by such sin- 
cerity of feeling, such vivid and genuine 
emotion. Carl Sandburg is an authentic 
American poet; without the verbal genius 
of Whitman, he surpasses him infinitely 
in the veracity of his message. Whitman 
was always more or less of a comedian, 
always playing a lusty part foreign to his 
secret soul. Sandburg is himself — clay, 
if you like, but crystal clay, clean, clear 
stuff, expressing himself and his surround- 
ings with uncompromising fidelity and 
often a strange, new beauty. 


OTH Sandburg and Lindsay are by 
way of being musicians. The prosiest 
looking of their poems is built for singing. 
The new tempos and musical idioms of 
America have contributed something new 
to the lyric Muse. 


Take, for example, a few lines at random 
from “Andrew Jackson” in Lindsay’s 
new book: 


Some are born to be bullied and chidden, 
To be bridled 

And ridden, 

Born to be harried or whipped or hidden; 
Others 

Born 

Booted and spurred to ride, 

To make the aristocrats stand aside. 

I dreamed, as a boy, of Andrew Jackson, 
Relentless, furious, high in his pride, 
Democracy irresistible, 

Booted and spurred 

To ride. 


He broke the horns 

Of all cattle who horned him, 

He broke the bones 

Of all who scorned him; — 

Biddle or Webster or Clay or Calhoun. 
The finest hope from the Cave of Adullam, 
Since David ascended the throne; — 

Old Andrew Jackson, 

The old, old raven, 

Lean as a bone! 


CONFESS to a great weakness for 

Vachel Lindsay. Here is a minstrel, a 
real singer. How cleverly, with what joy- 
ous craftsmanship he wrings music out 
of a few wires and a cigar box! How 
accurately he adjusts word to time and 
rhythm to air! Listen to some verses from 


“* A Curse for the Saxophone”: 


When John Wilkes Booth shot Lincoln 
the good, 

He hid himself in a deep Potomac wood, 

But the Devil came and got him and 
dragged him below, 

And took him to the gate — and the rest 
you know. 

Twenty thousand pigs on their hind legs 
playing 

“The Beale Street Blues” and swaying 
and saying: — 


“John Wilkes Booth, you are welcome to 
Hell,” 

And they played it on the saxophone, and 
played it well. 

And he picked up a saxophone, grunting 
and rasping, 

The red-hot horn in his hot hands clasping, 

And he played a typical radio jazz, 

He started an earthquake, he knew what 
for, 

And at last he started the late World War. 

Our nerves all razzed, and our thoughts all 
jazzed, 

Booth and his saxophone started the war! 


Two singers of the sunburnt West, 
each contributes in his way something 
real and something valuable to the new 
American tradition. Let us, therefore, give 
thanks for them. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The New Leadership in Industry. By Sam 
A. Lewisohn. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $2.00. 


R. LEWISOHN, a New York 

banker and vice president of the 
Miami Copper Company, has written a 
book in a field clogged with sentiment, 
prejudice, controversy, and propaganda, 
and has admitted none of those failings 
into it. His is a philosophic and a rea- 
sonable discussion, built out of study, 
human experience, and good temper in 
equal parts. The chief contribution of the 
volume to the “labor problem” is that it 
demonstrates acutely and with finality, 
not that the failings of capitalism are 
unimportant, but that the greater part of 
the problem is independent of capitalism 
or any other economic ism — a function 
of the larger and more enduring problem 
of the organization and leadership of men. 
Having cleared the way, he examines the 
actual elements of the labor conflict with 
the current remedies offered for its solu- 
tion. The reason that the book will be 
good for nearly everybody is that the 
author is as free of the cant and prejudice 
of the capitalist as he is of the current 
isms and ideologies of the labor move- 
ment. One of his best chapters is “‘ Mental 
Hygiene of Employers.” 


** * * & 


Vanishing Trails. Ten Years of a Wan- 
derer’s Life. By Harrison Dale. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


NTERTAINING excerpts from the 

annals of a voyager who knocked 
around all the Seven Seas and the more 
numerous lands. Among his experiences 
was a long voyage as a prisoner on a Ger- 
man submarine during the war, but it 
needed no world conflict to provide hot 
water and complications for so blithe an 
adventurer as the author of this book. 


Judging by his chapters on America, the. 


record must be taken with a grain of 
salt, but it is good salty stuff at that and 
amusing to read. 

** kK K * 


Two Plays: Funo and the Paycock, and The 
Shadow of a Gunman. By Sean 
O’Casey. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.25. 

The Plough and the Stars. By Sean 
O’Casey. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 


HE Dublin of the rebellion is the 
scene of these remarkable plays by 
Sean O’Casey. “Juno and the Paycock”’ 
placed him high in the ranks of play- 
wrights, and “The Plough and the Stars” 


confirmed his position. The distressful 
Irish are revealed in all their contradictory 
moods: pathos and humor pursue each 
other across the pages, while sublime 
courage is followed by abject baseness. 
The people are very lovable even when 
acts and theories are most futile, and they 
are startlingly real. Joy does not always 
come to them after a night of weeping: 
once again is vindicated the age-old fact 
that tragedy is the highest form of drama. 


* eke kK * 


Cordelia Chantrell. By Meade Min- 
nigerode. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.00. 


HERE is a quiet delight in this 

latest of Mr. Minnigerode’s novels — 
a comfortable, ‘fireside sort of charm 
which never leaves the reader in doubt 
that he is reading the story of people 
whose lives struck their climaxes in an 
age as different from our own as though 
it had been sixty thousand instead of a 
mere sixty years ago. Charleston, South 
Carolina, and all the brilliance of its 
pre-Civil War society form the back- 
ground of the novel —a shifting scene 
soon transformed. by uniforms of gray. 
It all, somehow, seems unreal, yet never 
for a moment does the reader doubt the 
story’s reality. And that is part of its art. 
Mr. Minnigerode’s characters are care- 
fully, clearly drawn —contrasting types 
whose clashes of will create a tale which 
holds the interest to its close. A novel you 
will want to read. 


* * eK * 


The Book of Troilus and Criseyde. By 
Goeffrey. Chaucer. Edited from all 
the known manuscripts by Robert 
Kilburn Root. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. $6.00. 


T is all too rare for a scholar to produce 
a book which belongs by right on the 
library table as good reading and fine 
bookmaking. In producing it, to be sure, 
Professor Root has had the not incon- 
siderable help of Dan Geoffrey Chaucer, 
sometime diplomat, courtier, and scribbler 
on the side; while the Princeton Univer- 
sity Press has dealt brilliantly and 
beautifully with such matters as type, 
paper, and binding. 

But the editor is worthy of his partners 
in this high emprise. The new “Troilus,” 
with its restrained sumptuousness, sets a 
book lover’s eye aglow. It is a delight to 
the professed Chaucerian, but it should 
equally delight anyone who wants to 
“sit down and read Chaucer” for fun — 
and there is no better fun. Unhappily, 
Professor Root has forgotten this class 


of readers in his preface, which suffers 
from several of the defects popularly 
supposed to attach to learning. 


* eR KR 


Raffles, 1781-1826. By R. Coupland. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 
$1.00. 


N this clear-cut, decisive monograph 
the career of Sir Stamford Raffles, one 

of the builders of the British Empire, 
is set forth. His ambitions, performances, 


successes, and disappointments are here ° 


fairly appraised and related. In Java and 
Singapore, Raffles did great things; and if 
Java be lost to Great Britain, Singapore 
at least remains, a monument to his 
foresight, a crystallization of his dream. 
Singapore, at least, in a dozen ways does 
honor to his memory, as the tourist who 
debarks at Raffles Quay and quaffs his 
cocktail at Raffles Hotel bears witness. 
Mr. Coupland has written a valuable 
book on the work of a first-class organizer 
of colonial empire. 


* *e KK * 


The Man They Hanged. By Robert W. 
Chambers. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $2.00. 


R. CHAMBERS demonstrates that 
Captain Kidd was a fine fellow and 

the victim of wicked plotters in high 
places. For all its footnotes and elaborate 
accuracy, this romance of early New York 
is carelessly and hastily written, but it 
moves with Mr. Chambers’ usual vigor, 
and the hero is brave and the heroine fair. 
What more could a Chambers addict 


want? 
**x* KK * 


The Wrong Letter. By Walter S. Master- 
man. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2.00. 


REALLY deceiving detective story 

in which the great detective turns 
out to be the master criminal. No less a 
person than Mr. G. K. Chesterton has 
confessed that he was completely baffled 
by this mystery story. No shame, then, 
to us lesser mortals, if we mentally father 
the murder on five or six innocent people 
before arriving at the dénouement. This is 
a smart trick in detective-story technique, 
yet, somehow, a trifle unfair. At any time 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle could have 
paralyzed his readers by demonstrating 
that Sherlock Holmes was the archvillain 
and Mr. Moriarty the master detective. 
He scorned such ruses and, as it seems to 
me, with justice and propriety. Whom 
can we trust if (Continued opp. page 336) 
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Day, a brilliant group of diplomats 

poured into Geneva, Switzerland, 

and on Monday, September 6, the seventh 
Assembly of the League of Nations con- 
vened, bent on accomplish- 


O VER the week-end preceding Labor 


= —_ ing what internal strife 
yearend prevented at the special 


meeting last March — the 
admission of Germany to full membership 
in the League with a permanent seat 
upon the Council. The weeks since last 
March have been busy ones for those who 
have the good of the League at heart. At 
that unfortunate meeting, three nations’ 
claims disrupted the carefully laid plans 
of the other countries to restore Germany 
to her place in the family of nations. 
Poland, Brazil, and Spain demanded that 
if Germany were given a permanent seat 
on the Council, similar honor should be 
accorded them. A deadlock ensued, and 
the meeting was finally adjourned, a com- 
plete failure so far as accomplishment 
was concerned. Added to the disappoint- 
ment over the failure to admit Germany 
was Brazil’s announcement of her resigna- 
tion from the international body, to be- 
come effective, in accordance with the 
Covenant, three years from the date of 
its filing. Spain has been doubtful and 
somewhat sullen during the intervening 
period, and there has been much specu- 
lation as to whether she would follow the 
defection of her South American sister, 
now apparently satisfied by the announce- 
ment that Spain’s Cabinet has resolved 
to quit the League. So far, the secretariat 
at Geneva has received no official an- 
nouncement of the action, and it is rather 
hoped that King ALronso’s Government 
may be led to reconsider its action. 

A scheme has been evolved which 
League officials are hopeful will pacify 
all the dissatisfied parties. Three semi- 
permanent Council seats have been 
created, increasing the total 
membership to fourteen, 
and these it is planned to 
offer to Poland, Brazil, and 
Spain. The semipermanent seats are to 
be held for a period of three years, with 
reélection assured for similar periods. 
Whether or not this compromise will 
satisfy the wounded pride of Spain, which 
Premier Primo ve Rivera describes as 
being so severely touched, pacify Poland, 
and cause Brazil to withdraw her resig- 
nation are issues whose outcome is still 
conjectural. 

But at least, the major work of this 
Assembly has been accomplished for Ger- 
many, without a single dissenting voice, 
was elected to membership in the League 


Semiperma- 
nent Seats 
Created 


What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


on September 8 and given her perma- 
nent seat upon the Council. The intelli- 
gence was transmitted to Foreign Min- 
ister Gustav STRESEMANN 

—— at Berlin immediately, and 
bership together with twenty-four 

~— , aids, he left for Geneva that 
evening to be present at Germany’s formal 
acclaim on September 10. Upon his arrival, 





Harry M. DauGHERTY 
Together with Col. Thomas W. Miller, 
the former Attorney-General is on trial 
charged with conspiracy to defraud the 

ernment 


the machinery will be set in motion im- 
mediately for the most important out- 
growth of Germany’s admission to the 
League — formal ratification of the Lo- 
carno treaties, which were conditioned 
upon Germany’s becoming a member of 
the League. Nothing now stands in the 


way of their promulgation, and the five 
treaties setting up the Rhineland as a 
neutral zone and guaranteeing arbitration 
between Germany and France, Belgium, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia in case of 
dispute will be filed with the secretariat. 
Thus, Germany, excluded for six years 
from the League, takes her place with the 
other nations, enmity ostensibly buried — 
the war over at last. 

Another conference in Geneva which 
intimately affects the United States con- 
tinues to discuss our entrance into the 
World Court with the reservations which 

the Senate attached to our 

Our Entry resolution of adherence. A 

Discussed «committee of fourteen” 
has been intrusted with the difficult task 
of thrashing them out and deciding 
whether or not they are too limiting in 
their effect to make America’s admission 
possible. It is to the last part of the fourth 
and the fifth reservations that delegates 
of the member nations of the Court have 
found objection. These state: 


4. That the United States may at any 
time withdraw its adherence to the said 
protocol, and that the statute for the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
adjoined to the protocol shall not be 
amended without the consent of the United 
States. 

5. That the Court shall not render any 
advisory opinion except publicly after due 
notice to all States adhering to the Court 
and to all interested States, and after pub- 
lic hearing or opportunity for hearing given 
to any State concerned; nor shall it without 
the consent of the United States entertain 
any request for an advisory opinion touch- 
ing any dispute or question in which the 
United States has or claims an interest. 


Sir Greorce Foster of Canada first 
brought up objection to the fourth reser- 
vation and asked for enlightenment. What 
did it mean, he wondered, and his doubt 
was shared by others. The 
consensus of opinion was 
that if the reservation meant 
simply that the United 
States wished to guarantee its right of 
being a party to any discussions regarding 
modification of the World Court statute, 
then there could be no question concern- 
ing it. But if the United States wished, 
on the other hand, to have veto power 
upon any proposed changes, that was a 
different matter entirely. This discussion 
of America’s reservations has disclosed 
various omissions in League procedure 
which may be the cause of revamping 
certain of the rules. For example, no one 
knows whether an amendment to the 
World Court statute would require a 


Objections 
to 
Conditions 
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unanimous vote or a majority vote. 
Some authorities are of the opinion that 
the statute is to be regarded as a treaty 
between the nations, and that each of 
them must ratify any alterations; others 
hold that a majority vote of the Assem- 
bly would make changes binding. 

There is vagueness, also, with regard 
to votes in the League Council, and this 
question is closely bound up with the 
fifth reservation. According to the Cove- 
nant, the League Council’s 

Internal decisions must be reached 

Discussions b : 

y unanimous vote unless 
otherwise stipulated. All of them have 
been unanimous, and it will be remembered 
that when the Mosul matter was up for 
discussion last fall, Turkey claimed that 
she would only accept the decision of the 
Council on the allocation of Mosul if the 
vote were unanimous, with Turkey, as 
an interested party, possessing a vote. 
If Council decisions must be unanimous, 
then the demand of the United States 
that no advisory opinion be asked of the 
World Court without the consent of this 
country, providing we have, or claim, an 
interest in the question, is no more than 
the power possessed by any of the other 
nations on the Council, since each one of 
them would have veto power. But if 
majority decisions of the Council are 
binding, then the fifth reservation would 
give to the United States more power than 
is enjoyed by any of the other nations on 
the Council. These are some of the knotty 
problems which trouble the World Court 
conference. 

District-Attorney Emory R. BuckNnER 
outlined the Government’s case against 





(Keystone) 
SENATOR GEORGE H. Mos ES 


New Hampshire Republicans re- 
nominated him on September 7 


Harry M. Daucuerty, former Attorney- 
General under the Harpinc Administra- 
tion, and Col. Tuomas W. 


Daugherty- Miter, former Alien Prop- , 


wes eee erty Custodian, on the 


second day of the trial of 
these men for conspiracy to defraud the 
Government before Judge Mack in New 
York City on September 8. As outlined by 
the district attorney, the prosecution will 
attempt to prove that DauGHERTY re- 
ceived no Jess than $22,000 and MILLER 
$50,000 as their share of the $391,000 
in bonds which were paid by RicHarp 





(Keystone) 


THE Newest THING IN AIRPLANE CARRIERS 
No one would have expected the submarine to become an airplane carrier, yet that is what 
has happened. In the photo above, the “peanut "plane” is shown after being launched. 
It is carried knocked down in a tube, and the crew of the ‘‘ S-1" holds a record of assemtling and 
launching it in nine minutes 


Merton, a German, as “commission” 
for the Government’s transfer of $7,000,- 
000 from the German-controlled American 
Metal Company to the Société Suisse 
pour Valeurs de M&taux in September, 
1921. Mr. Buckner affirmed that the 
Daucuerty share of the spoils was de- 
posited in his brother’s bank in Washing- 
ton Court House, Ohio, to the account 
either of the former Attorney-General, 
his brother, or Jesse Smitu, his personal 
aid. Furthermore, the prosecution main- 
tains, all deposit slips and all possible 
means of tracing this deposit have been 
destroyed comparatively recently. Mr. 
Merton, president of the Metallgesell- 
schaft, chairman of the Metallbank of 
Frankfurt am Main, and representative 
of the Société Suisse in the original nego- 
tiations, was the first and most important 
witness called to the stand. His testimony, 
drawn out by direct questioning from 
the Government’s prosecutor, consisted 
mainly in describing his negotiations with 
Colonel MiILter and Jesse SmitH on his 
two visits to this country in the summer 
and fall of 1921. As the trial progresses, 
District-Attorney BucKNER promises to 
produce witnesses to the entire proceed- 
ings in question, culminating in the trans- 
fer of the $391,000 “lubricant” to the 
DavucHErRTy-MILLER henchmen. 
September 7 was a field day in State 
primary elections. Wisconsin, New Hamp- 
shire, Nevada, Arizona, and Georgia all 
held their nominating contests on that 
day; but interest was cen- 
Five State tered chiefly upon Wisconsin 
Primaries and New Hampshire, inas- 
much as results in the other States could 
largely be forecast in advance. Senator 
Rap H. Cameron of Arizona was un- 
opposed. Senator WaLTER F. Georce of 
Georgia won handily, and Senator TasKER 
L. Opp1e of Nevada defeated his op- 
ponent by almost two to one. In New 
Hampshire, Senator Mosgs’ easy victory 
over former Gov. Rosert P. Bass was a 
surprise to many. It was generally con- 
ceded that Mr. Moses would be renomi- 
nated by his party, but the size of his 
plurality had hardly been estimated as 
so great. In Wisconsin, Senator IRVINE 
L. Lenroot, foe of the La Fo..etre 
machine and friend of the Administration, 
was defeated by Gov. J. J. BLaine, who 
had the support of Senator Ropert M. 
La Foutette. The Braine plurality was 
not large, but it was sufficient after the 
first few hours to show the way the wind 
was blowing. In the defeat of Senator 
Lenroot, the country loses a man who 
has served it well since he first entered the 
House of Representatives in the sixty- 
first Congress. He was elected to the Sen- 
ate in 1918 to fill out the unexpired term 
of the late Senator Hustinc and was re- 
turned at the regular election in 1920. 
He was an enthusiastic supporter of the 
World Court and of Administration poli- 
cies in general, a stand which won him the 
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bitter enmity of the La Foutetre fac- 
tion. Governor BuiaineE, who becomes the 
Republican candidate with the certainty 
of election in November, is in full sym- 
pathy with the policies of Senator La 
FOLLETTE. 

Proponents and opponents of the World 
Court must derive little comfort from 
the results of these five elections. Cam- 
ERON, Opp1eE, and GeorcE all voted for 

the World Court and were 

Unsettling returned. Lenroot voted 
Nominations ¢,. it and was defeated by 
an out-and-out isolationist. Moses voted 
against it and was renominated. There- 
fore, if such comments mean anything, 
the results show that three States approved 
their representatives’ favorable votes; 
one sustained its Senator’s negative vote; 
and one repudiated its representative. 

Fayal, an island in the Azores group 
which lies southeast of the United States, 
was rocked by an earthquake on Au- 
gust 31 which resulted in the death of a 

dozen people and injury to 
Earthquake several hundred. Horta, 
ie port of Fayal, received 
the brunt of the shock which damaged 
practically every building in the city and 
demolished many. The Red Cross ren- 
dered every assistance possible, and the 
Portuguese Government, to which the 
Azores belong, sent warships bearing re- 
lief supplies, doctors, and engineers. 

The military directorate which governs 
Spain is tottering on a very shaky founda- 
tion. The resignation of Gen. Primo DE 
Rivera, Premier and head 
of thedirectorate, isexpected 
in the near future, and 
while observers feel that in 
order to “save face” the resignation may 
be withheld for a few weeks, its eventual 


Spanish 
Crisis 
Approaches 


i (Keystone) 
Is He SmiLtinc Now? 

‘ King Alfonso of Spain with his Pre- 
mier, Primo de Rivera, against whose 
rule the artillery throughout Spain rose 
in revolt. It is rumored that the Premier 

will resign 


(Acme) 


ON THE DotTTED LINE 


Miss Mary K. Browne has deserted the ranks of tennis amateurs to play the game for 


profit. She will meet Suzanne Lenglen who was also signed 


C. C. Pyle, manager of 


‘*Red" Grange to play a series of matches in the United States and Canada this fall 


necessity is unquestioned. Feeling in the 
army has been growing against Primo 
DE Rivera, finally flaring into open 
revolt in the artillery. On September 5, 
a state of war was declared to exist 
throughout Spain, but the decree was 
rescinded by King ALronso on September 
8, and apparently quiet is being restored 
throughout the country. But two cas- 
ualties were officially reported, these 
having occurred during armed resistance 
of an artillery company to loyal forces. 
According to all reports of the insurrec- 
tion, its aim was solely against Primo 
DE Rivera and his military government 
which has been in force since September, 
1923, when it supplanted the regular 
constitutional form. There was no feeling 
against the monarchy. Heads of the re- 
volt presented their petition of grievances 
to the King and were apparently re- 
assured by his reply. At all events, the 
direct result of their action was a with- 
drawal of the “state of war,” and some 
believe that ALFronso promised the resig- 
nation of Primo pE Rivera. The whole 
affair may result in a change of plans 
regarding the plebiscite which the Premier 


had ordered to allow the populace to , 


express an opinion about the way in which 
the Government was conducted. 

China is again the scene of fighting, this 
time between the “Red” army of Canton 
and the troops of Gen. Wu Per-rv. 
According to rather meagre reports which 
seep out of the theatre of 
action, the Cantonese are 
officered by Russians who 
have whipped their men into such a state 
of discipline that they have been able to 
administer more than one serious blow 


Skirmishes 
in China 


to Wv’s forces. Other reports state that 
Russian officers have been dispatched 
from Moscow to Urga, Mongolia, to assist 
in training the army of Fenc Yu-Hs1anc, 
the Christian General, for a new attack 
upon the forces of Cuanc Tso-.in. On 
September 5, British gunboats on the 
Yangste River engaged in a severe battle 
with shore batteries and machine guns at 
Wahnsien. Seven British officers and men 
were killed in the engagement; the Chinese 
casualties are not known. Despite the 
seriousness of the skirmish, it is doubtful 
if international complications will result 
since the British realize the chaotic condi- 
tion of the country. Unfortunately, in the 
present case, the forces which attacked 
the British gunboats belonged to General 
Wu’s army, which has the more or less 
tacit support of the British in its fight 
against the Reds. 

James R. SHEFFIELD, United States 
Ambassador to Mexico, has been a guest 
of President Coo.ipce. During his stay, 
he gave Mr. Coo.ipcE a first-hand account 

of conditions in Mexico 
Ambassador a5 a result of which the 
Discusses President’ k 4 
Mexico resident’s spokesman an 
nounced that there would 
be no change in the Administration’s 
policy toward Mexico. Ambassador SuEr- 
FIELD is in complete accord with Mr. 
Coo.ipce and will return to his post 
enjoying the full confidence of the 
Government. The President hopes that 
the controversies arising out of the 
Mexican land and petroleum laws will be 
settled soon to the satisfaction of both 
Governments, and his pronouncements 
upon these questions and the domestic 
situation were most optimistic. 
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Seeing Is Believing 
(Continued from page 327) 


explained: “In a cosmopolitan city like 
New York there are all sorts of people. 
Undoubtedly, there are sympathizers 
with Lenin. If I showed the picture they 
might applaud. Then someone might 
hiss. Instantly, everyone in the house is 
uncomfortable. It might develop into 
real unpleasantness; Someone might have 
to be evicted. Anyway, it would be sure 
to engender controversy. And jn any 
theatre that I manage we will do every- 
thing to avoid controversy.” 

You may be sure that these publicity 
agencies realize the value and importance 
of the news reels. Their nets are spread 
for the news-reel editor with all the cun- 
ning with which they are laid for other 
editors. But the news reel has a peculiar 
protection. It doesn’t deal with what 
the press agent says. Where it meets big 
business or politics or other important 
matters, it deals only with what the 
camera sees. 

I have been asked often about the 
danger of the misuse of news-reel power, 
about the danger of building up propa- 
ganda organs that would be insidious in 
the extreme. As I have written, the power 
is there — the possibility, perhaps, of the 
misuse of this agency to influence the 
public. It exists. Perhaps some day it 
will have to be reckoned with. But that 
is not true today. No public contact has 
ever been more carefully guarded. The 
news-reel esprit de corps is high. More- 
over, it occupies a peculiar place in the 
spotlight. When the news reel is first 





shown on the screens of producers’ pro- 
jection rooms, everybody crowds in from 
high officers of the company to office 
boys. The interest is genuine, the criti- 
cism is brutally frank. That is one safe- 
guard. Incidentally, no week passes dur- 
ing which the President of the United 
States does not see at least one news reel. 

The news reel is clean. Some of our 
dramas may waver from standards of 
purity — and not only in the movies. 
But no news reel could survive that 
sought popularity by featuring sex appeal. 
In this one great contact of the moving 
picture with reality the audience finds 
the bright, pleasant, sturdy side of life. 
No crime, no sex, free from the sordid, the 
news reel portrays vividly and simply 
the chief events of the world. Kings and 
prelates, statesmen and soldiers, capital- 
ists and laborers, humanity itself parades 
over the silver screen. It breaks down 
the barriers of ignorance that separate 
nations by showing half the world in 
intimate detail the life of the other half. 
A great force for universal peace, teaching, 
by the power of fact, the universal brother- 
hood of man. 





Trusts versus Tariff 


Walls 
(Continued from page 329) 
coal difficulties. The hope may be vain, 
but its mere expression is characteristic 
of the tendency toward the formation of 
trusts. One hears, too, of a plan to unite 
the manganese producers of the world 
with a view to cutting production and 
keeping up prices. Now, the Harriman 
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concession in Soviet Russia is compet- 
ing with the manganese mines under 
German-Russian control in the Ukraine 
as well as with the British-owned de- 
posits in India, Brazil, and western Africa. 
All these fields are trying to raise their 
output, with the result that this prod- 
uct, which is scarce and indispensable 
to steel making, floods the market and 
cannot demand a high price. One of the 
reasons why diamonds are expensive is 
the fact that the quantity thrown on the 
market is artificially restricted. This is 
the idea of the manganese mine owners 
and of myriads of other industrialists. 

Frequently, Europe’s trend toward 
internationalization of production and 
distribution is interpreted as an attempted 
blow at the United States. Such an inter- 
pretation is incorrect. It is true that under 
the leadership of France and England, 
America and Americans are becoming 
increasingly unpopular. International 
trusts in Europe, however, are being 
fostered by United States interests, and 
the strongest impetus toward combina- 
tion is often the probability of receiving 
a loan from a big bank on Wall Street. 
In many instances, American firms ac- 
tually acquire membership in the syndi- 
cates, and their presence, far from being 
resented, is welcomed as a guarantee of 
stability and financial power. Europe 
needs America because Europe is weak 
and yearns for rehabilitation. The reali- 
zation of this need rankles and -festers, 
and often gives rise to a relationship 
much the same as that existing between 
a poor man and his rich uncle whom he 
hates but to whom he must nevertheless 
apply for charity. For the present, how- 
ever, Europe can afford to be anti- 
American as little as the poor man can 
afford to boycott his rich uncle. Perhaps 
American participation in Europe’s trusts 
may contribute toward the weakening of 
anti-Americanism on the Continent in that 
it will offer the two worlds an opportu- 
nity of codperating with one another and 
of understanding one another better. 

Two important persons have been 
left out of consideration: the workingman 
and the consumer. The former cannot 
benefit from this development toward 
industrial internationalism, and the latter 
is sure to protest. The workers’ weapon 
against industrial internationalism is labor 
internationalism, and international lock- 
outs and strikes may ultimately super- 
sede the national or general strike. The 
consumer, on the other hand, must appeal 
to his Government. He does not wish to 
pay the high prices which follow immedi- 
ately upon the formation of a big combine, 
and he will urge his state authorities to 
undertake trust-busting measures like 
the Sherman Act in the United States. 
In the end we may see an international 
or a European league of consumers to 
combat the consolidation efforts of the 
industrialists. 
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Correspondence 
The’ Skeleton Rattles Afresh 





Winsted, Conn. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
DEAR Sir, — 

I like THe INDEPENDENT because it 
speaks frankly on subjects of general in- 
terest, besides containing other articles 
interesting and instructive, but its atti- 
tude on the liquor question I do not like. 

After more than fifty years of attempts 
at regulation, the best sentiment of the 
country came to the deliberate conclusion 
that there was but one thing to do, and 
that was to abolish a traffic that was 
corrupting and controlling politics — and 
a demoralizing influence in society. 

It is doubtful if anyone anticipated the 
difficulty of enforcing the law, but it 


was too much to expect that an appetite. 


that had been indulged from time imme- 
morial would surrender at once to the 
dictates of law. 

The thing accomplished, however, was 
the change of attitude upon the part of the 
Government from a legalized complicity 
to active antagonism to the traffic, and 
the abolition of the saloon. 

This has resulted in the turning of mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars back into 
the channels of honorable and legitimate 
business, and our present prosperity is 
undoubtedly due in no small measure to 
this fact. 

The law is right in principle. There is 
no middle ground. This has been amply 
demonstrated. A question is never settled 
until it is settled right. But the illegal 
traffic survives; the bootlegger is yet -to 
be dealt with. He is the enemy of soci- 
ety and must certainly be brought into 
subjection. 

This is no one-man job. Whatever his 
administrative ability may be, neither 
General Andrews nor any other govern- 
ment official is equal to the task. It be- 
comes the duty of the loyal citizen who 
believes in law and order, and more es- 
pecially in honest journalism, to cease 
decrying the law and bring to the atten- 
tion of the public the weak and corrupt 
official who finds it profitable to allow the 
offender to continue his criminal practices. 

I am no enemy to our friendly, in- 
dustrious, and law-abiding foreign-born 
citizens, but there is a class of foreigners 
who are here for what it is worth to them 
in dollars and cents with no higher motive. 
To these the bootleg traffic makes a strong 
appeal because of its abnormal profits. 
They are the willing tools of those who 
operate on a larger scale. This element 
should be weeded out and deported. If 
such a policy of this or a similar nature 
were consistently followed and the law 
upheld by those of us who deplore the 
present situation, a better and more 
hopeful condition would obtain. 

F,. Epwarp ABERCROMBIE. 





(Continued from page 332) not the disinter- 
ested, amateur detéctive, therather patron- 
izing gentleman who shows up Scotland 
Yard? The answer is no one; one’s faith is 
shattered by such stories as “The Wrong 
Letter.” Henceforward, we shall expect 
in detective.fiction a triple or quadruple 
instead of the ingenuous double cross to 
which we are accustomed. There is 
practically no balm in Gilead. 


** * * * 


Evolution in Modern Art. By Frank Rut- 
ter. New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, 
The Dial Press. $2.50. 


N° one could plead the case of the 
artistic innovator, the creator of 
some new method and medium, more con- 
vincingly and plausibly than Mr. Rutter. 
Granting his premises, one is led to the 
conclusion that the effective expression of 
an emotion is the end-all of the plastic 
artist. “Literal verisimilitude to the ac- 
cepted appearance of places and persons is 
never by itself evidence of high artistic 
merit.” Certainly not —as many pic- 


tures of dead cod and fly-blown pears wit- . 


ness. “It is the function of art not merely 
to state a fact, but to communicate an 
emotion.” True enough, but the joker in 
the game is the question, how truly and 
accurately can an artist convey a highly 
personal emotion — and to whom? If a 
neurasthenic genius paints pink circles and 
purple rhomboids, his emotional message 
may be understood by three brother 
neurasthenics keyed to the same irrational 
vibrations, but to the healthy, meat-eat- 
ing public such a painter is merely cuckoo. 
“An artist betrays his own emotion and 
communicates his feelings to those keyed 
to receive them. All true art is wireless 
telegraphy.” But suppose no one has a 
receiving set which will tune in on the 
emotions of an artist who feels only in 
hypothenuse triangles! What then? 

No, Mr. Rutter’s generalizations may 
be twisted or led into any kind of non- 
sense. With his catholicity which admits 
no limits to the elasticity of artistic ex- 
pression, no definitely impassable frontiers 
to the expansion of technique and thought 
we are in complete sympathy. But beyond 
that, we cannot follow his generalizations, 
nor yet the particular instances which 
make up the more valuable part of this 
book. An emotional, artistic wireless is 
good when it sends an authentic message 
which can be received and registered. 
Some of his heroes do this and some do 
not. The danger of assuming that any 
plausible innovator with a cryptic style is 
an emotional broadcaster of fine artistic 
quality is perfectly obvious. Yet Mr. 
Rutter and his fellows constantly hover on 
the edge of that danger and occasionally 
dive in. This book is well done as a 
genuine, honest plea for the new vision. 
Only in a sort of discriminating horse 
sense does it fall down. 
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THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 
An International Association of Readers and Writers 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
The world’s greatest association of bookly 
minded folk, Prize poetry contests. Codp- 
erative publishing. Just say you are inter- 

ested. 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, IIL, U.S. A. 





AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 








BOOKS 


Books on every conceivable subject, 
fine bindings, standard sets, first 
editions and rare books featured. 
Correspondence invited. 


ARGOSY BOOK STORE 
45 Fourth Avenue Bible House New York City 














RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 
Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 


Send Them to Department I _ Tel. Hay. 1600 
Th Pi OOK STORE 
@ PF REss OSTON, MASS. 


Near tue State House 





14 Beacon Street v9 
“A TERRIBLE ESCAPADE.’®? 
Created for distraction. Best quarter ever 


spent. 
DIXSON’S BOOKLET NO. ONE 
Drawer 626 Newark, New Jersey 





“*Posies that Grew at G. H.-Q.”” 


A book of stirring verse. Author’s auto hed 
Edition, $3.00. std 
THE MESSENGER SHOPPE 
Smithtown Branch Long Island 





Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY & CO., INC. 


Established 1857 
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441 Peart Sr. New Yor« 





Original Autograph Letters of Celebrities 
of all nations bought and sold. Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
Publisher ‘‘ The Collector,”’ $1.00. Established 1887 
578 Madison Ave., New York City 





BOOKS 


Send at once for new catalogue No. 100. 
THE GOLDEN GALLEON PRESS 


Book Department 
Colorado Springs Box 1069 Colorado 





WANTED — Middle-aged man to handle original 
Elsworth products. 200 guaranteed products — food 


\products, household necessities, toilet preparations and 


specialties. Exclusive pom Advertisingin agent’s 
name free. Write for particulars. 
W. Elsworth Co., Box 1436, New Haven, Conn. 





HISTORICAL AUTOGRAPHED LETTERS 
Letters of Patrick Henry, Burgoyne, J. Q. Adams, 
Grant, Sumter, Benedict Arnold, George Romney, and 
others. Catalogues to prospective purchasers. 

JOHN HEISE A RAPHS 





(Established 1885) Syracuse, New York 
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Both Sides! 


“EVERY question has two sides; yours 


and the other man’s. 


--THE:FORUM is a magazine of contro- 


versy. It believes that it takes both sides to 
tell the truth. Within the range of its 


searchlight come religious questions, race 


problems, scientific mysteries, foreign 
affairs, and domestic politics. Humorous 
verse and essays, travel sketches, serial 
novels (tworecent ones were “best sellers”), 
and striking short stories, illustrated by 
etchings and woodcuts, add to the flavor 
of wisdom the spice of wit and variety. 


THE FORUM has no axe to grind, no 
prejudices to peddle. It manages to be 
intelligent without becoming highbrow. 
Carl Sandburg says, “If THE FORUM 
keeps up its present -pace its circulation 
will be the barometer of the intelligence 
of this country.” 


FORUM 


Edited by Henry Goddard Leach 


Published at 247 Park'Avenue, New York 


